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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


r |“ *Conference of the Socialist and Labour 

Parties of the Allied Nations, over which 

Mr. Arthur Henderson will preside in London 
on Tuesday and Wednesday next, may possibly exercise 
a greater eventual influence on some of the Terms of 
Peace, though not upon the Date of Peace, than the 
Stockholm Congress that the Allied Governments have 
vetoed. The Conference will be a small and notably 
practical gathering, sitting in private. The representa- 
tives of the French, Italian, Belgian and Russian work- 
ing-class organisations (and possibly others) will apply 
themselves, without voting, to working out in separate 
committees on the several subjects, in consultation 
with representatives of all organised sections of British 
working-class opinion, the terms on which they could 
all jointly agree to a settlement of the world-conflict. 
They will probably take as the basis of their discussions 
the long and detailed Memorandum which the Labour 
Party Conference has referred to them, the language of 
which will naturally be recast under international 
criticism. It can hardly be expected that any document 
can be prepared on so many contentious points in which, 
in all details, all the delegates will consent to agree. 











But we may be sure that anything that may be published 
as expressing the general sense of the trusted leaders of 
the organised wage-earning class of the Western Allies, 
arrived at after detailed consideration of the various 
points at issue, will, in these days, exercise no little 
influence on that official “ exchange of views” that 
must sooner or later take place. 


* * * 


If it is desirable that the Labour Parties should 
define their ideas on the subject of an ideal settlement, 
it is still more desirable that the Allied Governments 
should do so. We are, naturally, not in a position to 
know how far they have come to an agreement on war 
issues, but there is only too much reason to believe 
not only that there are questions on the broad outlines 
of which all the Allied Governments have not yet 
reached agreement, but that the details of “ war-aims " 
as to which agreement would not be difficult have been 
imperfectly considered. Some day, sooner or later, 
a Peace Congress will assemble. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that, when that Congress meets, the delegations from 
the Allied countries should go to the city of assembly 
with comprehensive and detailed plans for the settle- 
ment of all the territorial, economic, and politico-legal 
problems which will have to be considered. It is the 
business of the Governments to go forward—they must 
assume a victory over the Germans—with their consulta- 
tions until they are not merely agreed on general 
principles and on afew large changes, but have cut- 
and-dried plans for the solution of every question that 
will arise. They must have formed definite and agreed 
views not merely upon (say) the disposition of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but upon the future of Turkey in Asia—down 
to the last coast town—upon the desirable frontiers for 
Poland, upon the control of the Bagdad Railway, 
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upon the Polish claim to Lithuania, upon the Adriatic 
littoral, upon the machinery necessary for the prevention 
of wars. In so far as complete harmony, after however 
much argument and however many compromises, is 
not reached, and in so far as minor points are left 
undecided, we shall go to the Congress handicapped, 
with a prospect of differing amongst ourselves and of 
being played off against each other by the Germans. 


* * * 


On Wednesday Herr von Kuechlmann, the new 
German Foreign Secretary, made a remarkable speech 
in the Main Committee of the Reichstag. The most 
arresting sentence was that in which he said: “ We 
desire to preserve scrupulously the rights and vital 
necessities of the neutrals, naturally as far as the craft 
of our enemies, who have trodden under foot the greater 
part of international law, and our military requirements 
permit.” This should afford consolation to Belgium 
and Norway. More important, however, were his 
allusions to the possibility of peace. Germans must 
“* study the psychology ” of their enemies, and, although 
not attempting unwelcome advances, must carefully 
refrain from saying hard things “‘ when the ice on the 
other side is melting and a conciliatory feeling is begin- 
ning to be shown.” This, he said, was in his opinion 
the beginning of the last year of the war, and Germany 
would win through to a peace based on “ right and 
justice.” “A policy which is only founded on force is 
doomed to failure from the beginning.” It is perfectly 
evident that Herr von Kuehlmann has been doing his 
best to study the psychology both of his own and of 
other peoples, and we may expect him to continue 
throwing out the subtle suggestion that Germany, 
though confident in her strength, is reluctantly continu- 
ing a perfectly unnecessary war because her demented 
opponents will insist on prolonging it for imperialistic 
reasons. This particular speech is doubtless aimed at 
the Russians more than anyone else, but the war-weary 
in every country are borne in mind. Our psychology, 
however, is still imperfectly understood. 


* * * 


In the field the Allies have renewed large-scale 
* operations on three fronts with brilliant success. A 
tremendous Italian bombardment on a 30-mile front 
from the Upper Isonzo to the sea was followed on 
Monday by an attack in which the whole Austrian first 
line was carried and over seven thousand prisoners 
taken. By Thursday, after four days of desperate 
fighting, the prisoners numbered nearly 17,000, and 
the Austrians were reported to be hurrying reinforce- 
ments across from the Russian front. Meanwhile, a 
great French attack north of Verdun had carried the 
line there substantially nearer the original line from 
which the enemy launched their tremendous attack 
last year, amongst the historic positions taken being 
Avocourt Wood and the Mort Homme. Nearly 8,000 
prisoners and a large number of guns and machine-guns 
were captured. On the British front violent artillery 
work and sharp local encounters have been general, 
but the chief fighting has been around Lens, upon 





which the pincers have almost closed. On Wednesday 
the Canadians took 2,000 yards of trenches north and 
north-west of Lens, and they have reached the junction 
of main roads at the west entrance to the town. As 
against this the Germans record advances in the 
Rumanian mountain region, in the course of which 
the town of Okna has been reached. A movement, 
which threatens to develop into a large offensive, is 
reported from the Riga front, where at some points the 
Russians have been compelled to withdraw from their 
advanced positions. 
* * * 


On Tuesday the Corn Production Bill was passed into 
law, and Parliament adjourned until October 16th. 
Amongst the Bills held over are Mr. Fisher’s Education 
Bill and the Reform Bill. Three of the four parts of 
this measure have been considered in Committee: 
there remains the part which relates to redistribution. 
The report of the Boundary Commissioners who are re- 
drawing the electoral map will be ready within the next 
few weeks. The chief remaining difficulty to be faced 
is that of the exercise of the vote by soldiers and sailors. 
It is not conceivable that the measure should break 
down over this, but it is very thorny, and the Govern- 
ment’s views on a solution thus far have been indefen- 
sible where they were not hazy. The Irish Convention 
is sitting ; the composition of the Conference on House 
of Lords Reform will be announced almost immediately ; 
and if only all goes well we stand a chance of emerging 
from the war having gone far towards the settlement 
of several vexed domestic problems which encumbered 
us for a whole generation during peace. 


¥ * * 


The strike threatened by the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen (which contains 
about half the footplate men in the country) has, 
happily, been called off. The men coupled a demand 
for higher wages with, what is more important, one 
for the recognition of the principle of the eight-hours day. 
The N.U.R., which has a membership ten times as 
large, was dead against the strike ; the public was anti- 
pathetic; and the Government proclaimed it and made 
the employment of union funds illegal. What stopped 
it, however, was not “‘strong”’ action, but the sensible 
behaviour of Sir Albert Stanley, who saw Mr. Bromley, 
the secretary, and pledged the Government, the War 
Cabinet and himself to continue control of the railways 
for some time after the cessation of hostilities : the men 
to be given, within a month, an opportunity of asking 
for a shorter working day. There is now every reason 
to believe that when the war ends the railway locomotive 
men will at once get their eight-hours day. Meanwhile 
it is to be hoped that some effort will be made to lighten 
their present work by a better arrangement of shifts 
and rests. Men are working 12 and 15 hours a day 
for days at a time: and this at one of the most 
responsible and nerve-straining of jobs. Nerve-strain 
itself must be included amongst the causes of unrest 
in certain industries: the railwaymen have been 
recruited to the bone and excessive hours are general. 
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This should be remembered by those who are inclined 
to shout “ Traitors ”’ directly they hear talk of a strike 
in a vital industry. It is also worth remembering that 
the workmen have been taught by their governors 
that strikes and threats of strikes will often secure a 
hearing for their grievances when more pacific com- 
plaint falls on deaf ears. 
* * * 


It is hard to imagine what can be meant by the 
definite Press announcement, purporting to be 
authoritative, that the Government has decided 
to transfer the administration of the Employment 
Exchanges from the Ministry of Labour, now under 
Mr. Roberts, M.P., to the National Service Department 
under ex-Brigadier-General Geddes. The conduct of 
the Employment Exchanges, which regularly fill nearly 
5,000 industrial vacancies every day, together with 
the administration of the State Unemployment 
Insurance (which could hardly be dissociated from 
the Exchanges), represents three-quarters of the work, 
seven-eighths of the expenditure, and nine-tenths 
of the staff of the Ministry of Labour. That Ministry 
was the principal concession made to the Labour 
Party in December last, when Mr. Lloyd George induced 
the Party to join his new Coalition Government. What 
will there be left for Mr. Roberts to administer? If 
the announcement proves to be accurate, the Labour 
Members will perhaps understand why Mr. Hodge 
was shifted to the Pensions Ministry, and why the 
promoted subordinate, who was not in a position to 
complain, was assigned to the attenuated Labour 
Ministry. The proposed combination of compulsory 
recruiting for the Army, under a Brigadier-General 
who will just have left off the Staff uniform, with 
the filling of industrial situations, which is still supposed 
to be voluntary, must necessarily alarm the Trade 
Union world, with its intense fear of, and resentment 
at, ‘ Industrial Conscription.”” We cannot imagine 
that the combination will not deter men from resorting 
to the Employment Exchanges, and render them, 
as regards one sex, nearly as useless as the National 
Service Department has proved as regards both sexes. 
We sincerely hope that this ill-omened project 
evidently delayed until the House of Commons has 
dispersed—will not be persisted in. 





* * * 


It is high time that someone in authority should call 
a halt to the “rake’s progress” of the Government 
Departments, not in expenditure, which cannot practi- 
cally be limited in war-time, but in the destruction of 
every vestige of financial control and accurate book- 
keeping. Parliament has once more adjourned without 
being informed on what terms the coal-mines, taken 
over by the Government more than six months ago, 
are being worked; what compensation or guarantee 
the proprietors are to receive ; and what is being done 
with the balance of profit or loss. The rumour is that 
the Government has been trying to “ pool” the net 
proceeds either throughout all Great Britain or through- 
out each Coal District, and to make all the shareholders 
participate equally in proportion to their several hold- 


ings—a compulsory Communism to which the proprietors 
of the more profitable concerns not unnaturally object. 
The constitutional expert asks whether, in this case 
and in that of the railways, the gross receipts of the 
undertakings are being paid into the Exchequer, and 
the gross expenditure paid out of the Votes of Credit, 
after the nominal submission of estimates to the House 
of Commons, as in the case of the Post Office—and if 
not, why not? Apparently, neither the House of 
Commons nor the newspapers have any inkling of the 
very large amounts that are being spent by the different 
Government Departments, without being included in 
the total daily outlay about the amount of which 
Mr. Bonar Law gets into such difficulties. Besides 
the very large sums simply abstracted from gross 
revenue in the cases of coal and railways, the yield of 
the Excess Profits Tax is constantly being reduced by 
** controlled establishments ’’ and others being allowed 
by the Ministry of Munitions to deduct sums expended 
according to its directions—a bold diversion of monies 
on their way to the Exchequer which the Treasury has 


‘always denounced, and to which we invite the attention 


of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Of the extent 
and variety of the items of expenditure thus kept out 
of the public expenditure accounts we believe that no 
one, not even the Minister of Munitions himself, still 
less the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has any adequate 
idea. The nation is not being told, even to the nearest 
million, the amount of the daily charges that it is 
somehow meeting. 
* * * 

A very brief statement made in the House on Monday 
contained the disclosure of the Government's decision 
to institute far-reaching reforms in India. Mr. Montagu 
said that for some time past the Government of India 
had been urging a declaration, and that complete 
accord existed between them and the Government at 
home. The policy to be pursued is that of increasingly 
associating Indians with every branch of the administra- 
tion and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the Empire. Mr. Montagu goes in the autumn to 
India to confer with the Viceroy and to acquaint him- 
self with the views of the provincial governments and 
of bodies representing Indian opinion. Meanwhile, 
a small beginning has already been made by the aboli- 
tion of the bar which has hitherto precluded the admis- 
sion of Indians to commissioned rank in the Army— 
a concession advocated even by many leading Anglo- 
Indians almost since the days of the Mutiny. Com- 
mander Wedgwood vainly tried to induce Mr. Montagu 
to promise an amnesty for political prisoners as the 
accompaniment of “this admirable departure,’’ while 
Mr. Hewins sought, with equal unsuccess, to discover 
whether or not the Government had accepted the prin- 
ciples of a self-governing India set forth by Mr. Montagu 
a few days before he went to the India Office. The re- 
form scheme is to be submitted to Parliament before 
Mr. Montagu goes. This seems to imply that only the 
broadest principles will be laid down, since Parliament 
cannot approve a complete scheme in advance, and 
that Mr. Montagu’s mandate will be strictly limited. 
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THE MANDATE FOR 
STOCKHOLM 


HE Prime Minister and the War Cabinet will 
have less difficulty than the newspapers and 
the public in interpreting the various votes 
of the adjourned Conference of the Labour Party 
on Tuesday last. The seven hundred delegates, who 
had ten days before voted by an overwhelming majority 
for participation in the purely consultative International 
Congress at Stockholm, formally reaffirmed _ their 
decision, if only by the narrowest of majorities; and 
then resolved, by a far more overwhelming majority 
than before (actually by 2,124 votes to 175), to appoint 
twenty-four representatives to proceed to the Congress 
to state the Party’s views, eight to be selected by 
the Executive Committee, eight by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, and eight 
to be elected by the Conference itself at the adjournment 
made for that purpose. Mr. Henderson, who gains in 
lucidity as he escapes from Cabinet entanglements, 
gave a frank account of the supposed suppression of a 
telegram, of which the Prime Minister had _ hastily 
accused him; and he received from the Conference a 
practically unanimous vote of confidence. Incidentally 
it came out—as everyone had supposed—that Mr. 
Lloyd George himself had been, at one period, definitely 
in favour of British participation in the International 
Congress, and had subsequently changed his mind. 
He did not, at any stage, direct or request Mr. Henderson 
to represent his later view, or that of the Cabinet, 
to the Labour Party Conference—not even after 
Mr. Bonar Law had publicly implied that the deci- 
sion was to be left to the option of the delegates. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in short, as we said last week, was 
gambling on the vote of Labour to get him out of a 
difficult decision. Lord Curzon and Lord Milner (for 
their own reasons) and the French and Italian Govern- 
ments (for others equally cogent) do not want the 
Labour and Socialist Parties of their several countries 
to put forward terms of settlement—especially as 
regards the economic stipulations which must form 
an integral part of the eventual Treaty of Peace—to 
which the diplomatists might find themselves more 
and more definitely committed. The British Labour 
Party, in pursuance of Mr. Lloyd George’s express 
undertaking last December, and in accord with the 
Prime Minister’s own view of a few weeks ago, insists 
on having an opportunity of effectively putting forward 
its own proposals. It is to be noted that none of the 
constituent organisations has sent in any amendment 
to these economic stipulations, as presented by the 
Executive Committee ten days ago; and the Conference 
authorised the whole document to be presented on 
its behalf, together with such amendments on its other 
clauses as had been received, to the Conference of the 
Socialist and Labour Parties of the Allied Nations, 
which will be held in London during the coming 
week, 





Although Sir F. E. Smith’s wonderful legal discovery 
that the Common Law makes a Consultative Inter- 
national Congress during war-time amount to High 
Treason commands no respect among lawyers— 
who have been unable to find any authority for the 
dictum, and who are aware how often such “ inter- 
course with the enemy” has been, and is still being, 
held without objection—yet the Labour Party’s repre- 
sentatives need not prepare for any immediate journey. 
It is hardly possible for the British, French, Italian, 
American, and Japanese Governments to reverse, 
at such short notice, their decision to refuse passports 
for the International Congress that is still appointed 
to be opened at Stockholm on September 9th, and 
if that Congress is held at all it will be principally 
between the Russians on the one hand and the Germans 
and Austrians on the other. The Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Dutch, and Swiss Socialists and Trade 
Unionists will doubtless be represented ; but notwith- 
standing the sympathy of Hjalmar Branting, the 
distinguished leader of the Swedish Socialists, it is 
impossible not to foresee that the Germans and Austrians 
will, in the absence of any defence of the case of the 
Entente Powers, have it all their own way. It is 
characteristically British to despise such a result, 
but we fear that, if it happens, our Cabinet will 
have added one more “ imponderable ”’ for the armies 
and navies of the Allies to overcome. It is to be hoped 
that the Congress may yet be postponed to a later 
date, when the Governments may, without loss of 
dignity, find a way of permitting a full meeting. Mean- 
while, the smaller Conference of the Socialist and Labour 
Parties of the Allied Nations, which opens in London 
on Tuesday, becomes increasingly important, and the 
agreed Terms of Settlement which may issue from 
its private consultations may yet be of use for presenta- 
tion to the complete International Congress. 

The proceedings of the Conference are of interest 
as an example of the way in which our British 
Democracy, as manifested principally in the Trade 
Union organisation, wraps itself up in such cumbrous 
formalism as to find the greatest possible difficulty 
either in ascertaining its “ general will’’ or in delivering 
its common voice. At its mass conferences the voting 
is “ by card’: that is to say, in strict proportion to 
the aggregate membership represented; and each 
organisation is left free to decide how it will cast its 
vote. Most of the larger organisations, jealously 
insisting on getting the full advantage of their superior 
numbers, decide to cast their votes as undivided wholes. 
Thus the Miners’ Federation, having in the Labour 
Party Conference 600 votes out of a total of about 
2,600, always casts a solid block vote, which has to be 
determined in caucus beforehand by a mere majority. 
Ten days ago the miners decided by five to two among 
the delegates to cast all their 600 votes solid for going 
to Stockholm—and thus exaggerated the majority. 
Last Tuesday they decided, by a majority of some 8 per 
cent. only, to vote equally solidly the other way; and 
this one turnover affords an explanation of the 
reduction of the majority in favour of going to Stock- 
holm. 


A further comment may be made: That the Miners’ 
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Federation had not really changed its opinion about 
sending representatives to Stockholm was shown, 
in the subsequent division, by its casting its whole 
600 votes in favour of the selection of twenty-four 
delegates for that purpose, a resolution which was 
carried by 2,124 to 175. What happened was that 
some of the districts had been so incensed by the 
reports of Mr. Snowden’s speech at the previous Con- 
ference —declaring defiantly that the I.L.P. (Independent 
Labour Party) would insist on putting its own peace 
programme before the International Congress, whatever 
the Labour Party might do—that they formally bound 
their delegates, by express mandate, given without 
explanation or discussion, to vote in caucus against 
the Congress. We can see here the results of binding 
mandates being given at excited local meetings, at 
which there is no one present to explain the blunder 
that is being made. If Labour insists on managing 
national issues by conferences of delegates bound by 
mandates given at local meetings of their constituents, 
it ought at any rate to be provided that some member 
of the responsible Executive concerned should have 
an opportunity of putting the circumstances adequately 
before such local meetings. What the miners wanted 
was, as some of them have declared, fhat there should 
be no “ pacifist ’’ minority “‘ masquerading at Stockholm 
in the name of the British working-class.” Such an 
exclusion of the minority may or may not be wise; do 
we wish that none of the Socialist Minority of Germany 
should be represented ? But whether wise or not, the 
miners should have expressed more clearly what they 
meant. It was not the rejection of participation in 
the Stockholm Congress that they wished, but the 
exclusion of the “ pacifist” section. As it happened, 
by great luck, things turned out as they wished, though 
not as they had ordered. The decision to participate 
in the International Socialist Congress was ratified by 
a majority of three votes; and then the Conference 
decided, against a dissentient minority of less than 
10 per cent. of the aggregate vote, that the Labour Party 
itself should appoint all the British delegates. The 
latter decision it will be difficult to adjust with the 
representation of both minorities and majorities, which 
is a fundamental condition of the Congress; and stil] 
more with the constitution of the International itself. 
But the adjourned Labour Party Conference cannot 
be held for a month, and the whole subject will inevit- 
ably be rediscussed at the Trades Union Congress, which 
meets at Blackpool on the 3rd of September, and con- 
sists of delegates from largely the same set of organ- 
isations, with the miners, railwaymen, cotton operatives 
and general labour Unions in the same considerable 
voting preponderance. The adhesion to Stockholm 
not only of both the Majority and the Minority of the 
French Socialists, but also of the important Trade Union 
organisation of France, the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, may effect a change in the attitude both of 
the American Federation of Labour and of the French 
Government. It is doubtful whether the full Inter- 
national Congress can meet for several months; and 
by that time—who knows ?—it may be meeting by 
request not only of the Russian but of most of the other 
belligerent Governments. 





THE CONVERSION OF SWEDEN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WEDEN is generally regarded, in England 
S and France at least, as the most pro-German 
country outside Germany; and, all things 
considered, it is impossible to say that that is an unjust 
view. Whether, however, the mass of the Swedish 
people” have ever been predominantly pro-German 
is a more or less open question. Some of those who 
are best qualified to offer an opinion on the subject 
would say that they have, others that they have not. 
Much depends naturally on the milieu to which the 
observer belongs. But everyone is agreed that during 
the past few months there has been a very great change, 
and that, unless one is speaking of certain powerful, 
but narrow, cliques, it is no longer fair or reasonable 
to describe Sweden as pro-German at all. 

Before the war the Germans were never popular in 
Sweden. On the contrary, they were widely disliked, 
partly owing to the way in which they were penetrating 
the business life of the country, and partly owing to 
those personal idiosyncrasies of manner which have 
for so long given the word “German” a particular 
flavour all over the world. The English and French 
were in much higher favour. Between France and 
Sweden there is an ancient tradition of friendship ; 
and the English were liked—perhaps best of all foreigners 
—for the sake of their “sportsmanship.” At the 
Olympic Games in Stockholm five years ago the contrast 
between the attitude of the Swedes towards the Germans 
and the English respectively was very marked—so 
marked that it became the subject of official 
expostulations ! 

But that was before the war. The moment war 
broke out Swedish sentiment appeared to undergo a 
revolution, which, though it may not have affected 
the whole people, certainly did affect almost the whole 
of the articulate classes. Swedish society, in the 
widest sense of the word, became so pro-German 
that many Swedes who had personal friends of French 
or British nationality preferred not to be seen with them 
in public! So far as the French and English colonies 
were concerned, it was almost as if Sweden were in 
the war—on the German side. The factors which 
produced this general sentiment were comparatively 
simple. First and foremost there was the fear of 
Russia. Every Swede has been brought up to look 
upon Russia as the traditional enemy. Statues of 
the Swedish kings are prominent landmarks in Stockholm, 
and if they have swords they point towards the East. 
The Russian menace has perhaps been as constantly in 
the mind of the Stockholmer as the German menace in 
the mind of the Parisian; and Russia’s complete 
absorption of Finland in recent years naturally did 
nothing to reassure Swedish opinion. After all, Sweden, 
like Turkey, stood between Russia and the warm seas. 
No patriotic Swede could possibly wish to see a victorious 
Russia. 

Probably the next most important factor was the 
Court. The Court was—and, of course, is—wholly 
pro-German.* It has never seriously pretended to be 
otherwise. And since in Stockholm, as in all com- 
paratively small social communities, snobbery is 
particularly rampant, the influence of the Court is 
very great. Officialdom was pro-German almost to 
a man, as was everyone who had any social aspirations 











* The Queen, a German princess, was in Karlsruhe visiting her 
relatives when that town was bombed by a French air squadron ; and 
she only missed being hit by a matter of yards. Subsequently she made 
public avowals both in Karlsruhe and in Berlin of her complete sym* 
pathy with Germany. 
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at all. Even in the middle-class to be pro-Entente 
-was not only unpatriotic, but “bad form.” The 
same was true of the universities, which were deeply 
under the influence of German thought. And the 
army, which had always looked to Prussia for its 
model, was in the same case. Practically the whole 
of the educated classes were united in the hope that 
Germany would win; and, what is more, in the firm 
conviction that she would win quickly. This con- 
viction was in itself undoubtedly a very important 
factor in determining public sentiment, for it is only 
in large and powerful countries that public feeling 
tends to support the dog which is expected to be under- 
most. Small countries—there are always exceptions, 
of course, among individual citizens—like to be on the 
winning side. 

During the first two years of the war confidence in 
Germany remained unabated. The German official 
communiqués practically monopolised the space devoted 
to the war in the Swedish Press, and the veracity of 
their smallest details was never questioned. Even the 
reports of the Wolff Bureau were accepted as gospel. 
To take the facts of one side is also to take its opinions, 
and naturally, therefore, in everything that concerned 
the war the German point of view prevailed. Con- 
versely, many of the shrewdest judges of Swedish 
opinion date the beginning of that change of sentiment 
which is so apparent now from the moment when 
confidence in the truth of German official statements 
was first seriously shaken. This turning-point occurred 
in the summer of 1916. Some of the German com- 
muniqués relating to the Battle of Verdun had been 
a little difficult to swallow, but what finally undermined 
Swedish faith in the perfect veracity of Berlin were 
the German stories of the Battle of Jutland and of 
the Zeppelin raids over England. The Battle of 
Jutland was, of course, announced as a German victory, 
and might easily have been accepted as such even 
up to the present day had the Germans acknowledged 
all their losses frankiy and at once. Instead, as will be 
remembered, they first attempted to conceal them, 
and then allowed them to leak out one by one, being 
forced to admit their most serious loss of all some 
days after they had issued, through the Wolff Bureau, 
a positive statement that all losses had been acknow- 
ledged. The British Admiralty, on the other hand, 
was never obliged to add so much as the name of a 
single destroyer to the list of losses which it published 
at the first opportunity. The intelligent Swedish 
public, pro-German as it was, was not so infatuated 
that it could fail to observe this contrast, and the 
effect was great. 

The lesson was emphasised and driven home about 
the same time by another affair. Most English readers 
will remember the famous German official account 
of a Zeppelin raid which was supposed to have been 
made on Liverpool. Certain docks and bridges and ships 
—both in Liverpool and in Birkenhead—were described 
by name as having been damaged or completely 
destroyed ; the fullest details were given by the German 
Admiralty. The British Government, of course, denied 
the story, but in Sweden at that time no British state- 
ment counted for anything against a German official 
communiqué. The British authorities then invited 
the London correspondent of the chief pro-German 
daily newspaper in Stockholm to visit Liverpool and 
examine every point at which the Germans claimed 
to have droppedabomb. The correspondent, with other 
neutral journalists, accepted the invitation, satisfied 
himself not only that the details were inaccurate, but 
that no Zeppelin had ever been seen or heard of within 
fifty miles of Liverpool—and sent Stockholm the 





truth. Thereafter the Swedes began to pay some atten- 
tion to news from Paris and London as well as from 
Berlin. German credit—and, as a consequence, German 
propaganda—had received a blow from which it has 
never recovered. The Battle of the Somme and all 
the subsequent fighting that has taken place on the 
Western front have still further depressed German 
credit in another sense, German invincibility is no 
longer taken for granted. After a year in which the 
Germans have been unable to make a_ perceptible 
advance at any single point in the West, have retreated 
at many points, and have lost even what they had 
previously gained at Verdun, it is impossible even for 
the most prejudiced observer to feel confident or even 
hopeful of a German military victory. The successes 
of the British in particular were wholly unexpected, 
and have produced a correspondingly deep impression. 
Since the autumn of last year the Swedes have been 
wondering whether, after all, they have been on the 
right side of the fence. 

But it is the Russian Revolution that has probably 
been the decisive factor—though a negative one— 
in the change of Swedish opinion about the war. For 
from a democratic Russia Sweden has nothing to fear ; 
and so the greatest obstacle to an understanding between 
Sweden and the Entente has been removed. Swedish 
opinion has, as it were, been set free to form itself 
on natural lines, and being no longer obliged to regard 
German might as an indispensable protection, has 
been rapidly coming into line with civilised opinion 
throughout the rest of the world. The change is 
apparent in the newspapers, in politics, in private life, 
everywhere. It is safe to say that to-day a great 
majority of the Swedish people are strongly “ anti- 
German ’’—which is not, of course, quite the same 
thing as saying that they are “ pro-Entente.’’ There 
is a division of opinion, but it follows what may be 
regarded as normal lines. The Court is what it always 
was, except that perhaps it conceals its predilections 
a little more carefully. The Conservatives, too, a3 a 
whole remain pro-German, partly owing to Court 
influence, partly because they see in Germany the 
sole remaining prop of the political views which they 
represent. But the working class and the democratic 
parties, Liberals as well as Socialists, are now openly 
anti-German, and this attitude is spreading upwards 
even amongst army officers and in university circles. 

The submarine war has, of course, a good deal to 
do with the change. That and the recent revelations 
regarding bombs introduced into Scandinavia by official 
German agents have caused real and widespread 
indignation. The shortage of food, too, and of neces- 
saries of all kinds is beginning to be seriously felt. It 
might have been supposed that for this, at any rate, 
the Entente, rather than the Germans, would be blamed, 
but in general that does not appear to be the case. 
If ships laden with corn and coal do not arrive in 
Swedish ports, that fact tends to be attributed by the 
man in the street rather to the existence of submarines 
than to any deliberate withholding of supplies by 
England and America. Moreover, the average Swede 
is a man of a practical turn of mind, especially when 
food is in question, and he is concerned less about 
explanations than about remedies. Clearly there is 
no help in this matter to be obtained from Germany 
or from the pro-German parties in Sweden. On the 
contrary, it is the latter who, by allowing food to be 
sent out of the country to Germany, and adopting 
a hostile attitude towards Great Britain, have largely 
caused the shortage. The only hope of preventing still 
more serious privations in future is to come to a friendly 
arrangement with the Entente, which the past and 
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present Germanophil Governments of Sweden have 
persistently refused to do. Economically therefore, 
as well as militarily, Sweden appears to have been 
backing the wrong horse, and the democratic pro- 
Entente parties gain more adherents every day. The 
main issue of the General Election which is to take 
place next month will be the democratisation of the 
franchise, but closely associated with this issue is the 
question of the definite abandonment by Sweden of its 
pro-German attitude. A sweeping victory of the 
Left is expected. The Conservatives are declaring 
everywhere that if M. Branting, the Socialist leader, 
comes into power—as he might do if he can come 
to terms with the Liberals, and if the King will accept 
him—he will bring Sweden into the war on the side of 
the Entente. It is significant that this should be 
said at all, but it is only an election cry. The truth 
is merely that M. Branting does not see why Sweden 
should starve pour les beaux yeux of Germany, and 
his policy, dictated by sympathy and interest alike, 
would naturally aim at securing maximum imports 
from the West and minimum exports to the South. 
That that policy would be universally popular in Sweden 
there is not the slightest doubt. The German spell 
is broken; Stockholm is no longer an appendage of 
Berlin. 
Stockholm, 
August 7th. 


A WORLD-FAMINE 


HAT is beginning very seriously to trouble the 

VW statesmen of every country, neutrals no less 
than belligerents, and to add to their more 

pressing perplexities, is the practical certainty of there 
being, for some time after the war, the gravest world- 
shortage, not only in the principal foodstuffs, but also in 
the most indispensable raw materials. In spite of frantic 
efforts to maintain and to increase production, the aggregate 
wheat harvests of the world have been year by year falling 
behind the demands of the growing populations, Though 
supplies are held up temporarily in this country and that 
for lack of the means of conveyance, the aggregate world 
stock is rapidly shrinking. Though the number of cattle, 
sheep and pigs has been so far maintained in some countries, 
it is believed to have been greatly reduced throughout all 
Continental Europe. The markets of the world are being 
swept bare of all the subsidiary foodstuffs. All the efforts 
at economy, voluntary and enforced, do not suffice to 
counterbalance the increased consumption and _ waste 
incident on transforming some thirty millions of peasants 
and labourers into soldiers, who must be maintained in 
fighting energy ; and on engaging perhaps fifteen million 
other men and women at enhanced wages on the manu- 
facture of munitions. For one or other reason, it is to 
be expected that Russia, Rumania and Hungary, and 
to a large extent even the United States, will, for the next 
year or two, drop out of the list of food-exporting countries. 
What is no less serious is that the shortage will extend to 
most of the raw materials needed for “ reconstruction ” and 
for the resumption of manufacturing production, on which 
the forty or fifty millions of workers throughout the world 
now in arms or engaged in “ war trades ’—numbering, 
with their dependents, possibly one in twelve of the entire 
population of the globe—will depend for subsistence when 
the Declaration of Peace gives the signal for demobilisation. 
What has increased during the war has been the production 
of steel. But the aggregate output of coal has largely 
diminished, together with that of most of the metallic ores. 
There will be the gravest shortage of oil and timber and 





hides and wool, This general world shortage of the principal 
commodities will be enormously aggravated by the shortage 
of shipping. The aggregate merchant shipping tonnage 
of the world may, at the end of the war, probably stand at 
not much more than two-thirds of the pre-war figure, 
whilst of that which survives a large proportion will be 
required for a year or two to carry the millions of soldiers 
home. To aggravate the difficulty, all the railways and 
roads of Europe will be in a terrible state of disrepair; and 
land transport will everywhere be slow, uncertain and 
extremely costly. It is not merely that the world is de- 
pendent for a sufficiency of food on the successive harvests in 
its different countries during the next twelve or eighteen 
months being relatively good. The statesmen’s difficulties 
will, it is true, be intensified if there should be any wide-: 
spread failure of crops, such as might be produced by 
drought in Australia or floods in China, the spread of the 
potato disease throughout Europe, or a bad monsoon in 
India. But the famine into which the world is hurrying will 
be even more of a money-famine than a food-famine. 

Over large parts of Europe the resumption of manu- 
facturing production will be for a long time impracticable— 
even the restoration of the destroyed factories and machinery 
will be difficult—owing to the lack of raw material and 
fuel. Whilst prices will be fabulously high, there will be 
no wages. Unless some very drastic and very far-reaching 
measures are taken in time, and taken on a sufficiently 
large scale, there will be many millions of families in parts 
of Europe and South-Eastern Asia without employment 
and without means to buy the scanty supplies of extremely 
dear food that will be locally accessible to them. There 
will be labour revolts and revolutionary upheavals. Whole 
districts will be starving. It is not too much to say that 
there will be places within a day’s journey of European 
capitals where society, from an extremity of want not 
paralleled in Europe since the Thirty Years’ War, may be 
near dissolution. 

It is this prospective result of diverting forty or fifty 
millions of European workers, during three or four years, 
from production to destruction that has caused all the 
schemes for “ Trade after the War” to shrivel up, and 
taken the life out of both the Paris Economic Conference 
resolutions and the “ pre-emption ” projects of the Central 
Powers. What the statesmen are beginning to realise is 
that the world after the war, so far as the exportable sur- 
pluses of foodstuffs and raw materials are concerned, will 
be in the position of a beleaguered city. There will not be 
enough to go round. It will be plainly impossible to revert, 
for some time to come, to the unfettered scramble of private 
enterprise that we call Free Trade. No government, 
belligerent or neutral, will feel able, the morning after Peace 
has been declared, to dispense with the extensive controls 
that it has had to exercise over importing, exporting, 
manufacturing and distributing. No nation will be inclined, 
whatever may be the prices offered by others in more 
desperate need, to allow the export of any commodity of 
which it may presently run short. On the other hand, 
every nation will be eager to increase its own exports, and 
therefore to obtain for this purpose materials and coal, in 
order both to employ its demobilised millions and to pay 
for the imports of which it will stand in such sore need. 

What policy of International Trade does this impending 
world-shortage indicate ? Half acentury ago the orthodox 
economists would have blindly relied on the ‘* Law of Supply 
and Demand”; they would have said that where there 
was most scarcity prices would rise highest, and supplies 
would flow automatically whither they were most required. 
Within each country the available commodities would 
similarly go to those who were willing to pay the highest 
prices for them, and must therefore be presumed to have 

the greatest need of them! Upon this argument food 
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continued to be exported from Ireland throughout the Great 
Famine because the starving Irish could not compete in 
“effective demand” with the London diners-out. The 
economists now know better; and they are advising their 
governments that if in the impending world-shortage, 
distribution, either between nations or within each nation, 
is left to the,“ free play of economic forces,” it will mean 
famine on a large scale. The richer nations, the richer 
classes within each nation, the richest family within each 
class, may thus be fully supplied, at no greater inconvenience 
than increased payment. But the poorer nations, classes 
and families will be starved. What might be, as in a 
beleaguered city, no worse than a general abstinence, if 
systematic distribution is arranged, will be converted, if 
“* Jet alone,” into a famine so extensive as possibly to bring 
down society in ruin. 

It is significant of the change which has come over both 
economics and politics that it is to the Labour and Socialist 
Parties that the world is indebted for calling attention to 
this impending peril; and that it is under their pressure 
that the heavily burdened governments are beginning to 
give the subject consideration. It remains to be seen 
whether the statesmanship of the present governing classes 
of Europe can rise to the height of the task that they have 
brought upon themselves. The shortage will probably be 
sufficiently great to demand that, as in a beleaguered city, 
the whole world should be placed on rations. This, so 
far as some of the principal food-producing countries are 
concerned (such, for instance, as the South American 
Republics, India and China), we have no machinery to 
secure. But what could be established, and what in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of the merchants and shipowners 
certainly ought to be established—for the peril is imminent 
and unmistakable—is an international control of the whole 
export trade in the commodities of which we shall be short, 
and of the whole marine transportation that will be required. 
What may, we hope, be expected is some extension and 
transformation of the Commission Internationale de Ravi- 
taillement that the Allied Governments have found it 
necessary to set up in order to co-ordinate their own inter- 
national dealings; the admission to this (possibly under 
the management of the Council of the League of Nations—or 
whatever may be the title of the Supernational Authority 
in which this war must issue), not only of all the countries 
lately belligerent, but also of the neutrals; the contro! 
by this Commission of all export trade between nations 
(reserving to each its own coastwise and colonial trade), 
and of all beyond each nation’s indispensable quota of 
merchant shipping; and the deliberate allocation and 
conveyance to each country, out of the aggregate exportable 
surpluses, of whatever is required to supply the most 
urgent primary needs of all of them, before the less urgent 
demands of any one among them are satisfied, whatever 
may be the pecuniary inducements that may be offered to the 
contrary. Europe, in short, will have to be fed, whoever 
pays for it, on the same principle that Belgium has been 
fed; though the grip at her throat will be no longer that 
of the Germans but that of a world-shortage. And within 
each nation, the same principle of “ priority of need,” 
irrespective of “ effective demand,” will have to be enforced. 
In this country, for instance, we shall apparently be short, 
for months and even years, not only of wheat and meat, 
but also of timber, bricks, building stone, builder’s ironwork 
and all components of ships and houses (except steel). It 
is clear that we shall not be able to restore our railways 
and factories, our schools and roads, let alone build the 
million new cottages that the demobilised Army will need 
to return to, if the all too scanty building materials and 
building trades workmen are competed for by millionaires 
wanting new palaces, speculative capitalists eager to put 
up new hotels and theatres, or financiers anxious to make 


money by investing their capital in new constructional 
works abroad. The principle of “ priority of need,” under 
which practically all supplies are now regulated during 
war, will plainly have to be continued during peace. 
The hard facts are compelling the statesmen to see, as the 
economists have had to recognise, that the world must more 
and more be administered according to the homely axiom 
of “ No cake for anyone until all have bread.” 


SLANG 


T is generally admitted that the war is revolution- 
I ising methods of speech as it has revolutionised 
methods of warfare. The soldiers in the trenches 
have added more new words to the language of simple 
men than would be added by fifty years of peace. 
“ Blighty,” “ strafe,”’ “‘ na pooh,” “ cushy ”’—one might 
fill a page with the strange language that has come into 
common use since the beginning of the war. Why is 
it that soldiers are so much more given to slang than 
civilians of the same age? The reason, we think, is 
that going into the Army, as a soldier once said to us, 
is like going to school again, and the soldier recovers 
the tastes that he had when he was a schoolboy. 
Schoolboys love to talk slang for many reasons. It 
is a sort of adventurousness in speech, and to use the 
slang, instead of the ordinary, phrase suggests a certain 
degree of knowingness and initiation. It also appeals 
in many instances to their sense of humour—at least to 
their sense of facetiousness. And, beyond this, they 
like it as the language of their tribe or gang—a language 
foreign to the sober and discreet speech of their parents. 
One remembers boys who had a slang name for every 
coin in the mint. A halfpenny was a “make”; a 
penny a “wing”; threepencea “thrum”’ ; and six- 
pence and a shilling, of course, the usual “ tanner” and 
“bob.” They did not talk much in terms of sove- 
reigns, but when they did they spoke of “* quids ”’ rather 
than of the more vulgar “thick’uns.” They had 
certainly a fine flow of synonyms for “ money.” They 
called it ** chink,” “‘ cash,” “ tin,” “ rhino,” “ brass,” 
“‘ ready,” “coin,” “dibs,” “ spondulics,” “shekels,”’ 
and “ oof’’ (which is said to be an abbreviation of a 
Yiddish word “‘ ooftish ”—auf tische, “‘ on the table”’). 
Many of them would speak of their father as the “ old 
lad,” the “ old fellow,” the “‘ boss,” as well as the 
“‘ governor.” They especially liked synonyms for parts 
of the body. The nose would become not a nose but a 
‘“* smeller.” A box on the ear was a “box on the 
listener.” The mouth was a “ gub” or a “ mug” or 
a “beak.” The hand was a “paw” or “mit.” In 
this, as is generally known, they resembled all the 
masters of slang. Slang aims not at expressing the 
recondite, but at expressing the ordinary in a strange 
way. Thus it nearly always refers to the simplest 
things. It is an attempt not to express clearly, but to 
express vivaciously. The youth who says “Shut 
your potato-trap’”’ instead of “Shut your mouth”’ is 
not a wit in the eyes of the subtle, but he has done very 
well in his own. Others, we are told, refer to the 
mouth variously as the “ kisser,” the “ chirper,” and 
the “‘ box of dominoes.’ So long as they do not use 
the plain word they are happy. The demand for 
colour and connotation has given the world not onl 
slang but the dead language of Telegraphese. Dic 
Swiveller had a fine taste in word-substitution of this 
kind. He is unforgettable as he sings out “ Pass the 
rosy !”’—which is poetic for “gin”—or announces 
that he is about to take a “ wink or two of the balmy.”’ 
One would not like everybody to talk like that. But 
one loves it from the mouth of Dick Swiveller. 
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The soldiers in the New Army have unfortunately 
taken, according to a chapter in Mr. Ward Muir’s new 
book, Observations of an Orderly, to the most wearisome 
of all kinds of slang. This is rhyming slang. Many of 
them call their feet “‘ plates of meat ’’—which is not so 
bad—but when it comes to calling the nose “ I suppose,”’ 
or the arm a “ false alarm,”’ one feels that the line has 
been crossed into idiocy. We once read a chapter on 
actors’ slang in which men were represented as saying 
not only “ All Isle-of-Wight” for “ all right °—with 
other amusing perversions—but “ Hello, old pot-and- 
pan, how is your trouble-and-strife?” meaning 
‘* Hello, old man, how is your wife?” Perhaps the 
best example of rhyming slang we know is the trans- 
lation of “Can you lend me a shilling?” into “ Can 
you lend me a most unwilling?’ When we said that 
rhyming slang was the most wearisome of all kinds of 
slang we had forgotten back-slang. Yet this reversing 
of words makes a great appeal to schoolboys and 
thieves. Back-slang, nc doubt, has a utilitarian origin. 
Its first aim was secrecy. We once knew a missionary’s 
family who enjoyed conversing in this tongue in the 
presence of their innocent parent. It added an excite- 
ment to life to cqnfess to a desire for “‘an elttob. of 
tuots ’’"—meaning “a bottle of stout ”—in the presence 
of a grave and high-minded teetotaller. On the whole, 
however, there is little fun to be got from calling a 
penny a “yennep” or a boy a “yob.” Back-slang 
has, we believe, added only one word to common 
English speech. This is“ slop ’’ as a name for a police- 
man. “Slop,” we are told, is simply “ ecilop,” or 
* police ’’ turned backwards. 

As a matter of fact, the only slang which attracts one 
to any extent is the slang which gives evidence of a 
little imagination. The American who called a ceme- 
tery a “bone orchard” seems to us to have been 
something of an artist in a low way. The American, 
too, who tells you that at a moment of danger he 
‘crept into the tall grass ’’—meaning that he slipped 
away and made himself invisible—has coined an image 
as well asaslang phrase. To calla pretty girla “* peach” 
may be vulgar, but it is expressive ; to call a blackleg a 
“seab”’ is amazingly expressive without being vulgar. 
“ Blackleg”’ itself is an admirable slang word, the 
origin of which it would be interesting to know. The 
editor of the Ozford Dictionary is so contemptuous of 
the guesses that have been made at it that he refuses 
even to record them. In recent American slang no 
phrase has conquered the English-speaking world—and 
one is not surprised at it—as “the glad eye.” It is a 
masterpiece of vulgar genius. Obviously, it is on an 
ancient model. ‘“ To give one the frozen mit” (that 
is, the cold hand) was a phrase of the same kind one 
heard many years ago. It has recently been observed 
that even Cabinet Ministers have had to resort to slang 
phrases in search of expressiveness. Mr. Lloyd George 
has talked about “ turning down” a proposal, and Sir 
Edward Carson has declared that the British Navy 
intends to “ stick it.” One of the supreme virtues of 
Lord Curzon is that he looks down at the demagogic 
world from a height at which such obscene syllables 
are unthinkable. He is the only Cabinet Minister left 
who can be trusted not to announce some day to his 
compatriots that it is “up to”’ them to do so-and-so. 

As for the slang of soldiers, at its best it is on a far 
higher level than the slang of Cabinet Ministers. “‘ Gone 
west ’’ is a fine image for one who has died. Mr. Ward 
Muir tells us that it is also applied to things that have 
been broken: thus a broken jug has “ gone west.” 
This, however, is clearly a humorous extension of an 
image that is as beautiful as a legend. Admirable 
again is “ to get the wind up,” meaning “ to feel afraid.” 





In time, it may be, the phrase may be worn smooth 
of its image; in the meanwhile it pleases one like 
literature. Other phrases which Mr. Ward Muir quotes 
are: “‘ goes in off the deep end”’—used of an officer or 
N.C.O. who administers a specially severe reproof— 
and “‘ going to the pictures” as a euphemism for a 
soldier going under the surgeon’s knife in the operating 
theatre. He also quotes a soldier whose “ plates of 
meat” had got frost-bitten and who afterwards said : 

When I went sick the doctor thought he’d rumbled me swinging 

the lead. But as soon as he spotted them there toes of mine— 
the ones that is gone—I could see he knewI'd clickeda packet, 
square dinkum, this trip. 
“Square dinkum”’ is apparently the Australian for 
“sure enough.” To “rumble” is to detect. To 
“ swing the lead” is to malinger. And the meaning of 
“ clicked a packet” is not difficult to guess at. Many 
of the slang words quoted by Mr. Ward Muir are, as 
one would have expected, synonyms for drunkenness. 
One has heard most of them before—* jingled,” “* well 
oiled,” “* tanked to the wide,” “* well sprung,” “ up the 
pole,” “ blotto.” There is no other condition of life, 
we fancy, which has given occasion to such an ebullience 
of slang as the state of drunkenness. Here are only a 
fraction of words one has met with of this kind : 

A bit on, blind, boozed, corked, screwed, full, half-seas-over’ 
on his ear, helpless, paralytic, mellow, primed, three sheets in 
the wind, squiffy, tight, a little bit round the corner. 

The vocabulary of drinking, indeed, is almost endless. 
Slang invitations to a drink include: “ Have a gargle,”’ 
“Have a wet,” “Have a slight sensation,” “Have a 
rosiner,” “‘ Nominate your pizen,” and (so one, is told) 
** Suck some corn juice.” Food does not seem‘to have 
inspired men to the same varied playfulness of speech. 
They call it “grub” and have done with it. Some 
Americans seem also to have called it “ gorge-grease,”’ 
but we have never heard the phrase in this part of the 
‘world. To use slang is a form of heresy, and we 
should therefore expect to find little respect paid to the 
clergy in it. The preacher is, in the slang phrase, a 
‘“‘ sky-pilot ” or “ cushion-thumper,” and Farmer and 
Henley in their Dictionary of Slang give us as the slan 
equivalent of pulpit “* hum box,” “ cackle tub,” “ me 
loft,”” “‘ coward’s castle,’ and “ gospel mill.”” On one 
occasion we ourselves fell in with an atheist who per- 
sistently referred to churches as “* god-boxes.” 

One of the chief virtues of slang is that so much 
of it is short-lived. How many French thieves under- 
stand to-day the multitude of slang words which Villon 
has embalmed in his ballads? Slang ends either by 
becoming a part of the language or disappearing. 
Swift, as we are often reminded, looked on “ mob” as 
slang. It is, as most people know, an abbreviation of 
** mobile vulgus”’ and seemed in his ears as horrible as 
“in the cires”’ seems in ours. But who knows that 
an English poet may not be writing “in the cires”’ 
in another century? Old-fashioned people maintain 
that “‘all right” is slang, and that it originated as an 
American railway-guard’s call. When slang is good, 
it may be said, we call it a “ proverbial expression ”’ 
and it becomes permissible. On the other hand, there 
are certain sorts of slang which are never permissible, 
and the use of which would make any man unfit to 
mix in decent society. The worst of these is the sort 
of slang which perverts words into the shape of similar 
words for .no reason but facetiousness. Thus one 

will hear a Cockney saying “ Olive oil!” to his friend 
instead of “‘ Au revoir,” and the same sort of person 
calls an affidavit an “Alfred David.” These are 
among the deadly sins of speech, and he who is guilty 
of them ought to be made to dance the Paddington 
frisk, which is old-time slang for being hanged. 
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INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


HE energy by which our nation is run comes from 
the sunlight of the present, or from that of the past, 
stored up in the form of coal, or peat, or oil. The 
difficulty of sea-transport, crucial during the war, will have 
to be considered thereafter, even granting that the Channel 
tunnel is speedily constructed. We are all agreed that we 
should grow much more food upon our soil. Are there not 
reasons why we should aim also at using the soil and the 
green leaf for the production of that which will feed or 
energise our machinery and industry rather than’ ourselves ? 
Taking carbon from the air under the influence of sunlight, 
the green leaf may be thought of, somewhat too simply, as 
combining the carbon with water from the root to make form- 
aldehyde, CH,O, the precursor of the typical carbo- 
hydrates, starch and sugar. These latter, after being con- 
verted by one means or another into the particular sugar 
called glucose, form the source of ethyl-alcohol when the 
yeast fungus is used to decompose the glucose. 

This alcohol is second only to water itself as a versatile 
and invaluable chemical. Unlike water, it is a source of 
energy, consisting almost wholly of carbon and hydrogen, 
which are splendid fuels. The Germans are said to be now 
obtaining alcohol for war purposes not only from its natural 
source, but by synthesis from its elements after the fashion 
taught them by the Frenchman Berthelot, the father of 
synthetic chemistry. It is said also that the Germans are 
obtaining alcohol from the inedible carbohydrates of wood, 
as well as from edible starches and sugars. 

Let a few of its uses be noted. It will dissolve almost any- 
thing—oils, fats, varnishes, notably shellac, which is so 
widely used for coating copper wires and other similar pur- 
poses. Alcohol is also indispensable in the manufacture of 
very many drugs, not least our modern synthetic products. 
Alcohol has, of course, been used for generations as a solvent 
of medicinal principles ; and we still use alcoholic tinctures 
and extracts as heretofore, but their importance diminishes, 
whilst the need for alcohol in the products of modern pharma- 
cology increases. Above all, in war-time, it is the source of 
the two priceless anesthetics, ethyl-ether and chloroform. 
Also, for all the many uses of ether apart from anesthesia, 
alcohol, its chemical relative and source, is also required in 
the first place. 

In war-time, as we know, alcohol is required in enormous 
quantities, together with its derivative, ether, as a solvent 
for gun-cotton. Hence, at the present time, ,our distilleries 
are almost wholly employed for this purpose. Hence, also, 
a chief factor of the shortage of food in Germany, so much 
edible carbohydrate being thus destroyed for munition 
alcohol. But this particular solvent property of alcohol 
is used also, and will be increasingly used, in the production 
of what is called artificial silk. This material is yearly found 
to lend itself more and more successfully to the production of 
clothing—not merely stockings, but jerseys, “ sports 
coats,” underclothing and indeed all kinds of garments. 
This industry increases by leaps and bounds, as well it may. 
And, for the matter of that, the dyes which are used in 
colouring not only artificial silk itself—which is really a kind 
of non-explosive gun-cotton—but also fabrics in general, 
require large quantities of alcohol in their production. If we 
regard the dye industry as the key to our woollen industry, 
we shall see the importance of industrial alcohol on a very 
large scale. Yet, again, the solvent powers of alcohol are 
illustrated in the production of celluloid films for photo- 
graphs, not least for moving photographs—another industry 
which has come to stay and increase. 

Whilst alcohol is thus second only to water itself as a 
solvent, no limits can be put to its use as a source of energy, 
which water is not. In Germany alcohol is largely used for 





running the low-speed agricultural engine. The time 
approaches when the internal-combustion engine will be 
made available for the consumption of alcohol. Petrol 
speedily rises in price, and recedes in accessibility ; and the 
supplies are finite. The price of industrial alcohol, on the 
other hand, though much higher than that of petrol, is 
artificially raised by taxation, and could be reduced in all 
probability to a figure far lower than that which now rules, or 
any which will ever again rule, for petrol. In order to relieve 


‘ alcohol from taxation we must solve the problem of adding 


something nauseous to it, so that, though cheap, it shall be 
undrinkable. This process is known as denaturing. Methyl- 
ated spirits, which we all know, is, of course, a crude 
example of this process, consisting as it does of ethyl-alcohol 
to which a certain proportion of its extremely unpalatable 
relative, methyl-alcohol, has been added in order to make it 
undrinkable ; but we can refine the process of denaturing 
more than this when we are using the alcohol for processes 
somewhat more subtle and exact than those illustrated in the 
ordinary spirit-lamp. 

In Germany, France, and the United States industrial 
alcohol has received far more attention than in this country. 
The Germans have grown the potato, they have attended to 
its heredity and nurture, and now obtain extraordinary 
quantities of starch for power from this source. Potatoes 
existing beyond the need for human consumption are thus 
always available for alcohol in Germany. It is unthinkable 
that in Germany, or in any country where chemistry is not 
regarded as “ stinks,”’ a Minister for Agriculture should fear, 
even in time of peace, not to say in time of war, the “ glut 
of potatoes,’ the prospect of which alarmed Mr. Prothero a 
few months ago. 

It may be said that the Germans have developed industrial 
alcohol not on economic grounds, but in order to aggrandise 
the agricultural landlord, and to plant out a large number of 
human beings on the land for future cannon fodder. It may 
be said also that we, for our part, must aim primarily at the 
production of food from our soil, and that for industrial 
alcohol we should do better to import from tropical or semi- 
tropical parts of the Empire, where suitable starch or sugar- 
producing plants could be very cheaply grown. But let us 
remember that much of our soil, on which we could not use- 
fully attempt to grow cereals, would serve excellently for the 
potato, if not the sugar-beet, the artichoke, and perhaps 
other plants that are copious sources of carbohydrates. 
May it not be that the appreciation of the present uses and 
the illimitable future -of industrial aleohol may be part of 
the means whereby Ireland, as a producer of the potato, may 
achieve economic prosperity ? On the German evidence I 
confidently answer yes. 

Professor Vivian Lewes, speaking in London a year or two 
ago, made the point upon which one must continually insist 
in this connection that, whilst other sources of supply of 
power are finite, alcoho] can be made as long as vegetation 
grows. “It is,” he said, “ the only way in which you can 
regenerate rapidly and get into fuel form quickly the energy 
locked up by vegetation from the sun’s rays, and, therefore, 
it is a thing which you must come to. And the sooner you 
start on the lines of finding out how to utilise it, the more 
likely you are to keep old England well to the front in the 
future.” 

The “ finding out” will not be a matter of pioneering, 
when at last we begin. Whatever the German motive, the 
fact remains that most valuable work has already been done. 
Already before the war taxicabs were running on the streets 
of Berlin, using alcohol instead of petrol. Not only in 
Germany, but elsewhere on the Continent, alcohol is used 
instead of gas, in combination with what we are accustomed 
to think of as gas-mantles, though they can serve equally 
well as alcohol-mantles. Remembering the spirit-lamp, we 
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see instances, therefore, in which alcohol serves for the pro- 
duction of motion, of light and of. heat. To tell the truth, our 
task in this country in 1917 is not so much to find out how 
to use alcohol as to acquaint ourselves with what the rest 
of the world has already found out. 

Of course, there must be substantial causes for the 
extraordinary contrast between ourselves and other countries 
in this matter. I am not competent to make any adequate 
survey of them here, but there certainly are factors at work 
which one does not need to be a technologist in order to 
appreciate. We have enormous natural advantages in the 
matter of coal and its innumerable products ; and we have 
our history as the inventors of the steam-engine based on the 
consumption of coal. When petrol is required for the 
internal-combustion engine, we assume that we shall always 
be able to help ourselves to it, as we have long assumed that 
whatever desirable thing is not found within our shores was 
meant for our ships to bring here. And then there is the 
shameful neglect of science—or, rather, barbarous contempt 
for science—on the part of many of those responsible for our 
higher education. Add to this, since the war, the prejudice 
against any German example. Even though the real 
motive of the German Government in developing industrial 
alcohol, based upon the potato, as part of its agricultural 
policy, were the advantage of the Junker in filling his purse 
and providing plenty of sturdy peasants to defend it, we may 
err in inferring that we have nothing to learn from the 
German experience. To capture the solar energy by the 
green leaf is directly to add to our national power. The 
potato is superior to all other known plants in this respect. 
To grow potatoes where cereals cannot be grown, or after 
providing for all the cereals we need, is a good policy in itself, 
but best when we have ready a second use for the perishable 
harvest when we have eaten all that we need. This second 
use industrial alcohol provides, even though, of course, the 
manufacture of alcohol is necessarily the destruction of 
food, much of the energy of the glucose molecule being lost 
by its decomposition into two molecules of alcohol and two 
of carbon dioxide. The development of industrial alcohol 
may thus be an essential part of a complete agricultural 
policy. The German experiment has proved that this must 
be so, as I confidently assert, notwithstanding the attitude 
to this subject in some official quarters. As for the argument, 
that industrial aleohol was studied in Germany in order to 
stop the rural exodus to the towns and ensure a larger supply 
of strong, stolid infantry, we need only reply that for future 
campaigns of peace, when Prussian militarism is as dead as 
Assyrian militarism, we shall still need the peasantry that 
have so long been our country’s strength and pride. This is 
like the recent attacks of certain feminine pacifists upon the 
campaign for infant life, on the baseless ground that we are 
caring less for present infancy than future infantry. These 
are not questions of war or peace. If we believe in life we 
must try to save and serve it; if we do not believe in life 
we are better dead. 

For some time past I have been concerned with efforts 
to bring the subject before the authorities who might 
further it. The task is a baffling one. In any case, the 
matter has many sides, and the opportunities for referring 
the inquirer from one department to another are therefore 
not few. For instance, the development of industrial 
alcohol evidently concerns the future use of the distilleries, 
and indeed of ten times as many distilleries as we now 
possess. The State purchase of the distilleries may thus be 
a question very different from what has been generally 
supposed. But quite apart from the temperance or prohi- 
bition aspect of the subject, about which more can scarcely 
fail to be heard now that the distilleries of the United States, 
under the Food Control Act, are forbidden, in order to save 
our food supply, to make any but industrial alcohol for the 


period of the war, there are numerous departments that 
must be approached in the interests of agricultural and 
industrial development—the committee of scientific and 
industrial research, the Ministry of Munitions, which 
requires such fabulous quantities of alcohol, the Board of 
Agriculture, the Board of Trade, the Excise Commissioners, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and many more. These all 
refer the inquirer, more or less rightly, to each other. For 
myself, I should be glad to see the whole question discussed 
by the Ministry of Food, which now has a man of business 
and of science at its head, and which deals with the sole 
source of industrial alcohol unless and until synthetic 
alcohol is made in this country. Till then, glucose, even 
though it be made from peat or horse-chestnuts, is the sole 
source of alcohol, and glucose is the sugar of the blood and 
heart of man. 

There remain (inter alia, of course) the Development Com- 
mission, the Reconstruction Committee, and the Ministry 
of Reconstruction. With such superabundance of machinery 
it is no wonder that nothing is done, and the reader may 
think it a poor joke for me now to recommend here, as I 
have done elsewhere, the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on Industrial Alcohol, and the sooner the better. 

LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 
M R. HENDERSON made, at the second “ Stockholm ”’ 


Conference, two incidental remarks of great 

interest. One was his statement that Mr. Lloyd 
George at one stage was actually himself in favour of the 
Stockholm Conference. This had been credibly rumoured 
before, but not publicly announced as a fact. One would 
like to have an authentic account of the workings of Mr. 
George’s mind whilst the change of view was taking place. 
The arguments in favour of Stockholm at one stage were 
precisely those which existed at another stage. If the Con- 
ference was advisable before, it is advisable now. One can 
only presume that Mr. George was waiting to see which 
way the cat of which he is now most in fear would 
jump. If he was ever in favour of Stockholm, he is at 
any rate ipso facto debarred now and henceforward from 
making any reflections upon the patriotism of those who 
are still in favour of it. The other interesting remark 
was that concerning “the General Election which never 
comes off,” It is not too much to say that the existence 
of the present Government is based upon this abiding 
threat. Mr. George personally cannot conceivably want 
a General Election. It might very well—in the present 
state of the register—result in a clear Tory majority; and 
the Unionists, if they obtained that, might naturally begin 
to inquire into the necessity of retaining Mr. George in 
his present office. But, little as he may relish the prospect 
of an election, he knows that the Liberal and Labour Parties 
relish it still less. The register is hopelessly out of date— 
millions of young men are in the Army, hundreds of 
thousands of electors have left home in pursuit of war work, 
and all the time the normal large changes in residence have 
been going on. Nobody can be quite certain as to what 
might happen. But, with the Opposition still further 
handicapped by the inevitable annexation of the war by 
the people in office, the outcome of an election might be 
disastrous to the Labour Party and the Old Gang. Added 
to this, all parties are genuinely reluctant to have a domestic 
fight which might lead to a clearly-marked cleavage on 
the war. The threat, therefore, although to some extent 
—as Mr. Henderson implied—bluff, has still got a great 
deal of work left in it, and the measure of its force is the 
measure of the Government’s licence to muddle, dodge, 
and do unpopular things. 


* * + 


One thing after another on which, in the ordinary way, 
an Opposition would put up a decent—and a popular— 
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fight is allowed to go through with only the mildest ol 
criticism. The transference of General (now Mr. A.) Geddes 
—brother of General and Admiral (now Sir E.) Geddes— 
from the War Office to the Ministry of National Service 
is one of these. I have not a word to say against Mr. 
Geddes’s ability and energy. But he was the head of the 
old and detested and thoroughly damned Military Recruiting 
organisation. Four weeks ago, in commenting on the first 
announcement of the change, this journal said: “We 
trust that the old staff will go overboard with the old 
system; that the present recruiting staff will not merely 
doff their khaki and change their rooms.” What inspired 
that observation was obviously the perception that here 
was an opportunity for a Dodge, and that this Government 
would not be this Government if it did not take it. For 
two Dodges in one, in fact; for the transference to the 
National Service Department was in itself a Dodge to save 
the face of an_ inefficient institution which began 
as pretentious window-dressing and in justice should 
have ended as public laughing-stock. The change from 
khaki to black coat has been made, and now it is authori- 
tatively stated that the Labour Exchanges are to be taken 
away from the Ministry of Labour and given to the Ministry 
of National Service. Whether this is being done in order 
that the National Service scheme shall get the credit of 
the job-finding done by the Labour Exchanges, or whether 
the Labour Minister of Labour has petitioned to be relieved 
of work that he feels to be beyond his purview, I do not 
know. But I do know that at any ordinary time there 
would have beenashindy. As itis, nobody bothers. Why ? 
Because it is no good pressing the Government too hard 
about anything. It may be added that there is one 
contingency that is left out of account by those who think 
the General Election an omnipotent trump card. And 
that is, that an election might just possibly be avoided by 
the break-up of the Government and the formation of a 


new Coalition. 
+ a ae 


A minor, very minor, point about the Stockholm Con- 
ference. At the end of it several delegates, jumping on 
chairs, and conducting in frog-like attitudes, led a loud 
chorus. Needless to say, all the papers described the 
chant as “The Red Flag ”’—except the Times, which, 
with habitual caution, but no less ignorance, referred to 
it as “a Socialist song.” What it really was, was the 
“* Internationale,” with which, no doubt, the Russian 
delegates on the platform were more familiar than they 
would have been with anything else of the kind. The 
working-class movement is now so old and so extensive 
that one would have thought that the up-to-date reporter 
would have learnt to recognise its two chief songs when 
he heard them. But no; he doesn’t know; he doesn’t 
want to know; and he writes for a middle-class which 
also doesn’t know and doesn’t want to know. Incidentally, 
is it not about time that the author of “ The Red Flag ” 
(still alive, I believe) altered the words a little ? Somewhere 
in it there is a reference to the prominence of the “ scarlet 
banner,” and all that it stands for, “‘ in Moscow’s vaults.” 
Recent changes have put this reference clean out of date. 


* * * 


It is a general custom—though the Germans have tried 
it pretty unsuccessfully with the Kaiser’s message to 
President Wilson—for persons who do not like a political 
document to throw doubts on its authenticity. I have 
received a copy of a resolution passed by a meeting of 
Indian residents in London under the chairmanship of a 
Dr. Mir-Arwarrudin. These gentlemen “express their 
doubt as to the genuineness of the ‘ last political testament ’ 
alleged to have been executed by Gokhale which appeared 
in the Times on Wednesday, the 15th instant, on the ground 
that the suggestions contained therein are so very different 
to the views so often expressed by Gokhale to his friends.” 
The Aga Khan, depositary of the testament, has been 
informed. But I think that it was up to the meeting to 
offer to pay for the facsimile reproduction of the document— 
as a proof of bona-fides. Onyx. 


Correspondence 
ECONOMIC RIGHTS OF WAY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. W. Acworth has raised a question of considerable 
interest and difficulty with regard to economic rights of way on 
railways. The manipulation of railway tariffs is not a mere 
possibility ; it has proved already, in cases where two States 
have signed commercial treaties virtually attempting to deal 
with these questions of economic lines of communication, a 
much-used and subtle weapon which can be employed in defiance 
of and contrary to the spirit of the treaty. Two facts have 
contributed to make it easy for States to bring off comfortably 
this economic stab in the back. The principie of the economic 
right of way, as developed in the articles referred to, has never 
been clearly recognised and defined as part of the law of nations. 
Secondly, there has never been any international body or tribunal 
before which a State injured in this way by a breach of faith 
and of a treaty could claim as of right an investigation and 
judgment. A League of Nations supplies at any rate the possi- 
bility of overcoming these defects. A commercial treaty is a 
contract between two or more States. If complete freedom of 
economic rights of way, and therefore the abolition of differential 
railway tariffs, be stipulated in such a treaty, any case in which 
one State complains that another has by manipulation of tariffs 
in fact broken the contract is a question of mixed fact and inter- 
pretation of a legal nature such as is every day decided in the 
innumerable civil courts of civilised countries. There is no real 
reason to doubt that it would be possible to set up an impartial 
international tribunal capable of giving a fair decision in such 
eases. Such a system would of course imply that a State would 
be bound to give effect to the decision of the tribunal even 
though that would entail the reduction of internal rates. But 
is such a proposal really unreasonable ? Practically all States 
to-day, even if they do not own the railways, control the rates. 
Is it unreasonable to ask States—first, to agree to the universal 
free economic right of way; second, to bind themselves not to 
allow, differential rates for goods in transit which would in effect 
nullify this agreement; and, third, to compel the railways to 
lower the rates where an international tribunal had after investi- 
gation held that the rates were being manipulated against the 
terms of the contract ?—Yours, etc., 

THe Writer OF THE ARTICLE. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STatTesMAN. 


Sir,—In your very frank acceptance of the principle that the 
authority of a League of Nations must depend on the goodwill 
of its member-States, you have, perhaps purposely, omitted 
to stress one consideration to which I should like to draw atten- 
tion on account of the bearing it has on certain details of the 
war settlement and of the settlement of our own Imperial 
problems. 

The analogy between the relationship of the League to its 
members and that of the democratic State to its citizens has its 
dangers but also its uses. In both the central authority derives 
from the consent and support of the members, and in both—this 
is the point I have in mind—the stability of that authority 
depends largely on the fact that it is almost always to the interest 
of the majority to maintain it. 

The security afforded to the internal authority of the State 
by this factor is naturally vastly greater than that which the 
League of Nations would acquire from it, because the number and 
diversity of interests is so enormously greater in the former case— 
so great that no subversive individual can nowadays hope to 
make common cause with more than a tiny fraction of his fellow 
citizens. For the same reason it is notoriously easier to control 
powerful individuals in large States than in small ones. And 
here the analogy holds. The authority of a League of many 
Nations will be greater than that of a League of few but powerful 
ones. The neutralisation of Belgium was a case in point. Of 
the League which guaranteed it, only two members treated the 
agreement as a scrap of paper, and in doing so ranged with their 
enemies the only remaining member not already arrayed against 
them. That is to say, the guarantee “ worked,” and the reason 
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why it has proved so costly to enforce was the small preponderance 
of force possessed by the League as a whole over that of any 
of its individual components. 

It follows, I think, that supporters of the League of Nations 
should stand for the subdivision of the world into as large a 
number of States as may be practicable. And these considera- 
tions provide additional arguments for the break-up of the 
Austrian and Ottoman Empires and for the creation of separate 
independent States of the fragments rather than their union 
with existing States. This is in contrast with the pronounce- 
ment of the Austrian Socialists that “the disintegration of 
existing great States would only serve the vicious imperialistic 
aims of other great States.” 

Further, the self-governing dominions and. India should be 
encouraged to retain full control of their own military and naval 
forces so that they may enter the League as full member-States. 
And Russian and British statesmen may well consider whether 
Finland, the Ukraine, and Ireland might not profitably be 
allowed the same status. 

It may be objected that such a disintegrating policy is to 
undo the work of the long centuries of unification which ended 
only in 1871. But of the two principal causes of this unifying 
tendency, one, the necessity of controlling powerful individuals, 
is in a fair way to be removed by democracy, and the other is 
precisely what we want to get rid of, namely, the competition of 
States each to acquire power at their neighbours’ expense. 

Just as history has no general principles to offer for the guidance 
of democracy, so also it has none for the League of Nations.— 
Yours, ete., 

Ayr, C. P. KininmMonru. 

August 20th, 


To the Editor of Tue New STatesMAN. 

Sir,—In the sixth of your interesting articles on “ A League 
of Nations * you insist very strongly on the impossibility of pro- 
viding any sanction for the observance of the decisions of the 
League other than good faith. You assert that no one can 
seriously suppose that America would send its armed forces to 
Europe to prevent a violation of the law in a quarrel between 
Serbia and Bulgaria, and that every American would feel that it 
was no concern of his. Personally, I have not the slightest doubt 
that if America had undertaken to support the observance of 
International Law by force, she would not be wanting when her 
services were required, and that she would consider that every 
defiance of the law was her concern, wherever it occurred. That, 
I take it, is the position that President Wilson wishes his country 
to take up in the future, and I believe that in this he has the 
support of the vast majority of his countrymen. 

You say that the world after the war will remain a world of 
sovereign independent States. Thatis precisely what it ought to 
be our object to prevent. It is a trite saying that the greatest 
freedom of the members of a community can only be obtained by 
some restriction on their independence, and this is equally true 
whether they are individual human béings or nations.—-Yours, 
etc., Joun W. Evans. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology. 

August 20th. 


To the Editor of Tus New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of these articles, in the current Number V., 
uses these words :—‘ National regulation of the distribution 
and transport of agricultural products, even national organisa- 
tion of agricultural production and insurance, is to-day an 
anachronism. In these matters it is not the internationalist who 
is a dreamer living in the future, but the Nationalist who is a 
dreamer living in the past.” 

The word anachronism to me takes for granted that “ national 
organisation of agricultural production ” is a past system which 
at one time flourished but is now out of date. I should be most 
grateful if the writer would indicate when this desirable activity 
took place and give me some guidance as to its methods. I am 
not a great hunter up of precedents, especially when I am urging 
the introduction of a new thing. But here, if national organisa- 
tion has been tried and failed, it would certainly give rather tough 
food for thought.—Yours, etc., 

42, Boundary Road, Hampstead. Gro. Ravrorpb. 

August 14th. , 





MR. HENDERSON’S DISMISSAL 


To the Editor of Tux New STatTesMAN. 


Sir,—Events are moving so fast that your article on Stock- 
holm may seem out of date before your next issue, but if it has 
not a sound foundation it may leave consequences hurtful to 
your cause. May I point out some loose stones ? 

1. The acceptance of an unsolicited resignation is not tanta- 
mount to a “dismissal.” When Lord Randolph Churchill resigned 
and was surprised at the acceptance he never thought he was 
dismissed. 

2. For a member of a Board of Directors to be asked to with- 
draw, or not to be summoned to a meeting at which his colleagues 
have to discuss his conduct, is, I believe, not unusual and not 
unreasonable. Similarly in  politics—avoiding more recent 
instances for obvious reasons—there is a precedent in 1865, when 
the Cabinet considered the conduct of one of its most eminent 
members in his absence. That case can be easily verified. 

Even if your remarks are well-founded on these two matters, 
are they not rather trivial when so large an issue is under 
discussion ? 

3. An important fact—if it be a fact—is omitted from your 
recital—viz., that on Thursday Mr. Henderson, after a conver- 
sation with the Prime Minister and seven or eight of his colleagues , 
left all of them under the impression that he meant to use his 
influence to “ turn down” Stockholm the next morning. The 
Prime Minister stated this in the House of Commons in the 
presence of Mr. Henderson and several of the witnesses, and so 
far as I have seen no one has denied it. This makes some of 
your remarks about “ tips ” and “ touts” look unjust. It is 
admitted that if Mr. Henderson had thrown his influence on 
Friday, as the Cabinet expected he would from his own utter- 
ances to them, the votes would have been differently cast. Then 
is your statement accurate that “ not for anything he has done *’ 
he has been “ dismissed,” or “ sacked,” as you put it below ? 
And are your remarks on the motives of the seven other Labour 
members justifiable ? If not, what is to be said about engen- 
dering suspicion, the deadly disease to which Socialistic and 
Labour movements are proverbially liable ?—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Gurney SALTER. 


[It is grotesque to call Mr. Henderson’s resignation unsolicited. 
Had his first offer of resignation been accepted the parallel with 
Lord Randolph Churchill might have been justifiable. And we 
do not regard his treatment by Mr. Lloyd George and the War 
Cabinet as “trivial.’’ Were there no more in question than dis- 
courtesy and unfairness towards an individual, the term at the 
present time might be applicable. But the way in which Mr. 
Henderson was dealt with had a great symbolical importance. 
Mr. Henderson was in the War Cabinet not as Mr. Henderson, 
but as the representative of Labour. His recent experiences lend 
support to the view—and this issue is not at all trivial—that, in 
the opinion (which may even be largely subconscious) of the 
Cabinet, the Labour men are in the Ministry to keep Labour 
quiet and to keep quiet themselves. Directly one of them began 
to do what he conceived to be his duty as a Labour man he was 
hectored, abused and snubbed as a traitor to the Cabinet, and 
every possible means was adopted to discredit him. As for the 
other seven Labour Ministers, we certainly did not reflect upon 
the motives of all of them. We merely stated that some of 
them (amongst whom we should emphatically not include Mr. 
Barnes) were over-eager for a rise. We believe this to be true.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


COMMISSIONS FOR INDIANS 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The proposal to grant Army Commissions to Indians, as 
announced by Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons, is a 
belated though none the less welcome departure in administrative 
policy affecting Indo-British relations. The new scheme of 
reconstruction for India, whose incubation, it is to be noted 
with relief, will include a period of salutary exposure to local 
criticism by representative bodies in India, could not have been 
heralded more auspiciously than by the abolition of the bar 
sinister which set a premium on intense political disaffection by 
alleging a lack of military capacity in Indians as a community 
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and making that allegation an insincere excuse for the practical 
consequences of a political theory which exaggerates the instabi- 
lity of Indian fidelity to the British ménage, and is obviously 
wary of diluting with an alien admixture (however homceopathic 
in dose), the strength of the pan-British military direction. 
Viewed obliquely, this insincere excuse was, however, a sincere 
tribute to the vitality of Indian opposition to the present character 
of British rule in India. Happily, it may be assumed that the 
European War has furnished the occasion—certainly not the 
cause—for inaugurating an essentially new policy of trust, of 
substitution of the smooth mutuality of understood co-partner- 
ship for the corrosive friction of the doubly-demoralising relations 
of master and slave. 

Unfortunately, however, the British bureaucrat, like other 
bureaucrats, lacks the knack of bowing his head with good grace 
to the logic of events. His convergence to a foregone conclusion 
in practical politics is tortuously elliptical, instead of being a 
minimum curvature. Thus though the principle of admitting 
Indians into the commissioned ranks of the Army is conceded, 
it may be conjectured that the rules governing admission would 
be so framed as to make the new concession only a continuation , 
under a new name, of the old system it is meant to supplant. 
The number to be admitted may be fixed at a very low figure. 
The field of choice may be restricted to a particular class. The 
conditions of service may deny to those admitted the reality 
of military experience and the opportunity for military initiative. 
And it will not be for the first time in the history of Indo-British 
politics that the intention of the statesman is thus obscured by 
the camouflage of the bureaucrat. The purpose of this letter 
is to suggest that the door of admission should be not only open, 
but widely open. A solitary Indian languishing in a mess-room 
will soon find himself compelled to develop a taste for strong 
drinks and strong expletives and otherwise reincarnate himself in 
the image of his British brother-officer of the average type. 
A denationalised Indian, even as a British subaltern, does not 
appeal to anybody, least of all to the sturdy Indian Sepoy. The 
value of the Indian officer will lie in his distinctive Indian char- 
acter. Left alone in individual regiments, he will lose it. With 
more of his own countrymen as his colleagues, he will found a 
new tradition of service in the Army. ‘The opposite danger of 
cliques among themselves is negligible on account of the very 
nature of Army discipline. If the number is to be increased, the 
field of choice must be extended to include the young educated 
Indians who drift into the overcrowded “learned ”’ professions 
which offer them little scope for their energies.—Yours, etc., 

G. A. K. Lunant. 

London, 

August 21st. 


MRS. BESANT IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Baillie-Weaver says that I am under a misapprehen- 
sion. Since he writes as an official of the Theosophical Society 
he was more or less bound to put it in that considerate way, which 
does not hurt anybody. But I am not under any misapprehen- 
sion. My letter was a simple record of facts illustrating the very 
interesting evolution of Mrs. Besant as a political leader in India. 
If Mr. Baillie-Weaver is happier in thinking that Mrs. Besant’s 
standing and policy as head of the Home Rule League are wholly 
unrelated to her standing and policy before 1907—well, he is 
wrong. But although there is no religion higher than truth, we 
all, in varying degrees, find a measure of happiness in our illusions, 
And, after all, he and I are, for this once at any rate, in agreement 
with the Daily Mail, which denounces the action of the Madras 
Government as “ weak and silly.”—Yours, etc., 

S. K. RaAtcuirre. 
_ Danes Inn House, Strand. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


To the Editor of Tue New SrarEesMAN. 


Sir,—I cannot refrain from sending a short answer to the 
letter re the Ministry of Health, from Mr. W. McLean, in your 
issue of August 18th. 





I should like to point out that the first Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centre in London was established in 1907, some years 
before the passing of the Insurance Act, and that there are now 
nearly 1,000 such centres (voluntary and municipal) working in the 
country. It was the agreement of the L.G.B. in 1907 to pay half 
the cost of approved Maternity and Child Welfare schemes that 
gave such an impetus to the work, and made it possible for volun- 
tary workers to make a success of their efforts. In prac- 
tical work we find that voluntary help, moving in close 
touch with the Municipal Authorities, the Medical Officers of 
Health, Sanitary Inspectors, Health Visitors, etc., works 
excellently. We desire—I write from the volunteer’s point 
of view—more power to our elbow, more help from the State, 
not objecting at all to more control of our work ; but why 
we should be asked to put ourselves under the National 
Insurance Commissioners rather than under a Ministry of Health 
is a puzzle to the straightforward mind. The “ truly chaotic 
state of affairs’ would surely arise if we transferred our work 
to another governance. 

Let Insurance Societies attend to their chief business, the 
receipt of contributions under the National Insurance Act, and 
the disbursement of benefits that have been paid for, leaving to a 
really efficient Ministry of Health and Local Government the 
co-ordination and rapid extension of health service, so urgently 
needed in these critical times.—Yours, etc., 


Epitu A. Buizarp, 
Hon. Sec. Wandsworth Mothers’ Welcome and Member 
of Executive Committee Wandsworth Day Nursery. 
Prior’s Field, Godalming. 
August 21st. 


LAND PROFITEERING AND FUTURE 
MAN-POWER 


To the Editor of ‘Tur New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Can you afford me space in which to point out the 
weakening of our future man-power through the political enhance- 
ment of the value of land? At the conclusion of the war two 
colonising ideas will spring into activity. Patriotic gratitude will 
demand the settlement in comfort on the land of disbanded, 
and particularly of disabled, soldiers. Also throughout the over- 
sea dominions there will be a keen competition for the replace- 
ment of their own losses in man-power by such land settlement 
proposals as may attract demobilised soldiers who may well 
have lost the aptitude for sedentary, or even manufacturing, 
employment. Land profiteering will obstruct both these inten- 
tions. The Motherland will be unable to provide suitably for 
the defenders to whom so much is owing. Still less, though 
sorely needing it—both economically and as a guarantee of inter- 
national strength—will it be able to retain for its own repopula- 
tion its demobilised manhood to a sufficient extent. 

A war of self-defence against such invading forces as Germany 
commands lowers the true value of land while it lasts. Only 
by a prodigious daily expenditure is the land of the United King- 
dom saved from being worthless to its owners by being held in 
pawn by a conquering enemy for the payment of a huge indemnity. 

Yet this is the occasion, which is politically seized upon, to 
throw additional charges upon the public purse in the interests 
of the landowner, and to artificially increase that part of the 
cost of the production of food which depends upon rent. The 
normal lowering of land values due to a costly defence of the soil 
is to be converted into a permanent increase thereof by a protec- 
tive legislation. 

Looking ahead to the future necessity of enlarging to the 
utmost the man-power of the community, I submit that from 
that point of view alone the policy which finds so much favour 
in political quarters is dangerous in no slight degree. By war 
profiteering we understand—not taking legitimate profits—but 
the using of its opportunities to inflate profits. That seems a 
peculiar feature of the land policy of which we are witnessing 
the inception. The Nation—in self-preservation—will be intern- 
ally driven forward on the path of politically lowering values 
Which in the stress of war have been politically inflated. Other- 
wise to the losses of its manhood in war will be added a constant 
flow of its living manhood across the seas.—Yours, etc., 

W. BLIssarD. 

Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 

August 7th. 
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Miscellany 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET 
EYE 


TT only way of dealing with a plethora of 


impressions is to talk about oneself. I attended 

the Labour Congress at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, with a view of describing the proceedings, 
but my impressions were so numerous and varied that 
as soon as I had walked down the marble staircase of 
that useful but cumbrous structure, out of the shadowy, 
noisy hall into the sunny, noisy streets, I knew already 
that as a reporter’s “‘ piece of graphic’ my article was 
doomed to failure. One must have some kind of focus ; 
I had none. The only way of dealing with such a 
plethora of observations would be, I realised, to talk 
about myself. And so I shall. Before the proceedings 
_ I settled into my seat with the excitement of a 
girl at her first ball. You may open your eyes at this. 
“ Certainly,’ you will say, “‘ the occasion was an inter- 
esting one ; but, surely .”’ Yes, it is no exag- 
geration; let me explain. The word “ Labour,” in 
the political sense, to a man like me, is a word of mys- 
terious significance. It suggests to me hopes for 
humanity, fears for much that makes life delightful 
to me, the righting of enormous wrongs and the infliction 
of many injuries on individuals with whom my nature 
is in sympathy, the possibility of a dull, lustreless civi- 
lisation, but the only chance of a really noble and 
dignified one. Therefore to me the spectacle of 
“Labour” in council was moving and august, and 
the ordinary appearance of the delegates could not 
hide that from me. The subject under discussion also 
interested me, and the manner in which it would be 
discussed and the conclusion which would be reached 
upon it would be some measure, I thought, of the 
diameter of the brain of this leviathan, Labour. I 
regret to say it turned out to be some thirteen hundred 
thousand inches shorter than I hoped. “ Canst thou 
take leviathan with a hook?” When it was all 
over, the answer to Job’s question, I feared, must be 
in the affirmative; though it could be added, with 
truth, “‘ but the hook is very liable to come out before 
the monster is fairly landed.” When we all dismissed 
for lunch I was in good spirits; but when the Con- 
ference was over I was in dreary spirits. It was not 
that at 1 p.m. I was full of hope that the voting would 
be to my mind (the miners rock over to an anti-Conference 
attitude precluded such hopes), but I had just heard 
a speech which had put a glow into me: a sharp, 
sensible speech with self-forgetful passion in it, very 
different from the mouldy bravura of personal ex- 
planations. That phrase is not a direct dig at Messrs. 
Henderson and Barnes, who on this occasion were right 
to put their own cases. But I have often noticed at 
public meetings of any kind, and the Conference was 
no exception, that when the speaker turns from what 
he stands for to defending his own conduct, a peculiar 
energy is infused into his gestures and words. He 
seems to speak with freshness and will, while the audi- 
ence wakes up with an eagerness which seems to say, 
“Ah! ah! this is the real thing.” Undoubtedly they 
Share emotionally the same sense of proportion. When 
the speaker is a working man transition to this deeper 
animation, because the method of oratory is then 
Simpler and more transparent, is still more noticeable. 
The people’s orator cannot resist the cries of “* Good 
old So-and-so!” “Stick it out!” ete., etc., which his 
first words about himself elicit; and on the whole I 
prefer the bursting vehemence of self-justification which 





follows to the polished perturbation as of one un- 
accustomed to speak of himself, or to the self-contained 
detachment as of one who does so only as a necessary 
duty, so familiar to us in the orators of the governing 
classes when they begin by saying, “To touch on a 
personal matter.”” I was struck at the Conference by 
the absence of shyness and nervousness in the speakers ; 
the naturalness with which most of them began to 
speak and the naturalness with which they stopped. 
This was heartening to me. For apart from that 
estimate of our civilisation which is summed up in 
the saying of Tolstoi’s, “‘ The rich will do anything 
for the poor except get off their backs ”—an arrow I 
shall never be able to pull out of my conscience—the 
principal consideration which makes me democratic 
in feeling is a preference for the plain claptrap of the 
semi-educated to the more insidious and perfect humbug 
of the well-to-do. If a man is going to pretend to be 
better than he is, sans peur et sans reproche, perfectly 
pure, perfectly disinterested, adequately informed on 
every necessary point, quite unbiased in judgment 
and all the rest of it, I prefer that the result should not 
be much more plausible than a child dressed up as a 
Red Indian. But to return to the subject of personal 
explanations, which were so important a part of Tues- 
day’s proceedings and form invariably so large a part 
of public life. When we are all in heaven, and when 
the works of the Recording Angel, miraculously indexed, 
and doubtless, if I do not misunderstand human nature, 
by far the most popular volumes in the heavenly 
library, are consulted by orators, I can imagine most 
of them passing a perplexed hand over their foreheads 
as they read the fascinating pages containing their 
own records, and muttering to themselves: “ Why, I 
thought I spent my whole life in advocating this or that, 
attacking this or that; but, good heavens! what pages 
and pages and pages there are merely about how I behaved 
in such and such circumstances, how right I was to do 
this or say that, in spite of appearances! Perhaps 
these repeated and repeated explanations were necessary, 
but I never guessed they would in the end bulk so large.”’ 
On this occasion everyone was expecting a personal 
explanation from Mr. Henderson. It was necessary. 
All I wished was that his statement had not been so 
** statesmanlike,” and delivered at moments in a 
manner almost archidiaconal. I wanted him to speak 
more out of himself. I wanted him to say straight out : 
“* I feel bitterly about the way I have been treated. One 
of the things one can’t get over in Mr. Lloyd George, 
when he has tripped one up and sent one sprawling, 
is the advantage he takes of one’s own decency. He 
counts, and knows he can count, on certain people 
‘playing the game’ whatever he does. But instead 
of that making him treat them with more consideration, 
he takes it as a pull he has over them. And the damn- 
able truth is that in the political game it is a pull. 
He knew I was helpless. Partly because I am the sort 
of man who hates to appear to act as though paying off 
scores, chiefly because I believe that for the good of 
the country and the success of the war it is absolutely 
essential that Labour should work with the Government. 
I am most anxious you should not try to turn him out 
for that reason ; but if you feel, as I do, that he would 
never have slammed the door of the Cabinet Council 
in the face of Lord Curzon and sent Barnes out like an 
office-boy to fetch him in at the end of two hours, and 
if you think, as I do, that expresses his attitude towards 
Labour as opposed to Wealth—well, put it in your 
pipes and smoke it till the proper time comes.’’ Such 
sentiments might be divined in what Mr. Henderson 
said, but he spoke more in grave sorrow than in anger, 
and for this I was sorry. I missed the democratic 
frankness, the democratic passion. That was the flavour 
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which exhilarated me in a speech which soon followed ; 
the speech which sent me out to lunch with a glow in 
me. Several speakers had spoken after Mr. Henderson, 
and the motion before the Council was that the Labour 
members of the Government should be at once with- 
drawn. I had looked away from the platform to survey 
the restless rows of simmering delegates behind me, 
when a curiously urgent, slightly veiled voice made me 
turn my head towards it sharply. A long man, flat- 
chested, with a loose flop of greying fair hair and ditto 
moustaches, was standing on the platform, grasping the 
rail in front of him. His hank of hair kept jerking 
upwards and falling forwards as he stooped to emphasize 
what he was saying, or drew himself suddenly up, like 
the crest of some excitable bird. What he said was 
perfectly clear, and each sentence masterfully emphatic. 
I turned to my neighbour: ‘‘ Who’s that?” ‘“ Don’t 
you know?” he said, “‘ That’s Bob Smillie.” Of course, 
I knew him by name, and I remembered his mot, too, 
about those recruiting posters, representing a non- 
plussed but able-bodied and still-in-the-flush-of-youth 
papa being posed by a boy with the question, “* Daddy, 
what did you do in the Great War?” “If my son 
asks me that,” he said, “I shall say, ‘My boy, I tried 
to stop the bloody thing.’’’ What he was saying was 
perfectly good sense. Referring to Mr. Henderson, he 
said “resignation ’’ was in his case a soft word for 
“chucked”; and presently there was a loud roar of 
laughter at the story of a lodger, thrown out of the first- 
floor window by his landlord, who picked himself up, 
saying that he would not sleep in that house another 
night. But the object of his speech was to prevent 
the motion recommending the withdrawal of Labour 
from the Government being put: “ You know perfectly 
well that delegates cannot vote in favour of it without 
consulting their societies. It will be lost by an over- 
whelming majority. It will be said that is the voice of 
Labour. Labour has again and again been made a 
fool of in this way.’ When he slewed round to my 
side of the hall and I could see his face, the crying face 
of a man in almost mortal distress, I saw in it the same 
vehemence that I had felt in the swing and jerk of his 
gestures. Friend Smillie, I know nothing or next to 
nothing about social questions or what goes on in your 
world ; a compliment from me to a Labour Leader is 
worth precious little. But were I suddenly endowed 
with creative power to plant men, I think I would risk 
it, and lay down at once 20,000 replicas of you. No 
doubt I should have to temper the results of this fiat 
by a numerous creation of other reformers who see 
the manysidedness and intricacy of things; but I 
swear you are the vital ingredient in the mixture which 
can move the world. 

Mr. Will Thorne made an impression on me of the 
kind which it is delightful to receive, but not so flattering 
to make; for those human beings who are privileged 
to make that impression, from a kind of modesty 
perhaps which is itself part of that power, are absolutely 
unconscious, or even rather contemptuous, of its effect 
on others. It is possible that Mr. Will Thorne’s con- 
ception of himself is as a sort of Danton or firebrand, 
and that he conceives his rise to eminence as due to 
the violence of his views and the revolutionary reckless- 
ness of his spirit. He hinted, indeed, that the jusqua- 
boutism of his Internationalism and Socialism, after the 
war, would be something horrific. But, if I may judge 
from the impression he made on me (these notes, 
remember, are only impressions of men seen once like 
characters in a play and have no more authority), he 
was always elected because no one could help liking 
him confoundedly ; especially after they had laughed 
at his simplicity a little. There are people whom, when 
one has once laughed at them, one can never like quite 


so much again; there are others to whom afterwards 
it is impossible not to remain attached. I could not 
help thinking what a splendid Duke of Beaufort or 
some such personage he would have made. He would 
have roared at you loud enough to make you jump in 
your saddle if you rode too near the hounds, but it 
would leave no soreness or sense of humiliation behind. 
In fact, Isaw him best in some such circumstances, the 
amplitude of which would give wing-space to the sweep 
of an easy kindliness, simple loyalty and a still more 
simple obstinacy ; I saw him better thus, at any rate, 
than in the bewildering, cross-purposed world of politics. 

I admired Mr. Purdy in the chair. A good many 
things must have astonished the Russian delegates on 
the platform during the course of the proceedings, but 
none probably more than the way in which Mr. Purdy 
controlled an assembly which at times reached a pitch 
of disorder dismaying even to a ragged fourth-form 
master, by tapping the neck of a water-bottle with a 
penknife. The English are a race with a great calm 
and sense of order at the bottom of them. They are 
a reasonable people. I only wish they were not so 
self-righteous. In that respect they are mad and 
most difficult to deal with. 

Before the voting took place I went up into the gallery 
in order that I might see the many as one. It was like 
looking down on the hide of some agitated animal, 
bristling in places, placid in others, undulating with the 
play of muscles beneath an animal emitting an extra- 
ordinary jumble of purrings, snarlings and yappings. 
When the result of the voting was given out, both sides 
were pleased, and the uproar was commensurate. The 
strains of The International and Keep the Home Fires 
Burning struggled for predominance amidst miscel- 
laneous bawling stronger than either. But the excite- 
ment was by no means over. There were the amend- 
ments to discuss, among them the question of propor- 
tional representation at Stockholm. Before this was 
put to the vote there was a virulent and hearty Pande- 
monium—both adjectives are required. I could not 
make out what it was all about. I perceived, as in the 
end did the Chairman, who was as busy as a conductor 
at a Wagnerian climax, that Mr. Ben Tillett was anxious 
about an amendment of his. One of the small impres- 
sions I carry away with me is the picture of him advanc- 
ing up the gangway, in a neat grey suit of remarkably 
smart cut, bawling to the point of congestion and with 
both hands round his mouth: “ Point of Order.” 
Suddenly he sat down, I thought, with the repose of a 
man who has made a great speech. 

Desmonv MacCartuy. 


TO THE AMERICANS 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident ’’— 
So runs the bravest utterance ever penn’d 
Since man stood upright and perceiv’d his end 
Implied in his beginning. For them you spent 
Your blood and manhood, and your young men went 
The way of Death, and counted him their friend, 
If death might serve that charter to defend ; 
So fought, and died, and rested, well content. 
What hope, what promise had those dead ? 
gage ? 
Shut are the griefs and cicatris’'d the scars 
Their loss left gaping; but their high presage 
Shall stay you in this greatest of your wars. 
Prophets, they lift the Flag, your heritage, 
Which points thro’ barrier clouds the radiant stars. 
Maurice HEWLETT. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MONGST the horde of war histories there have been 
A two remarkable burlesques. One was Mr. Pepys’s 
Diary of the Great Warr, still, happily, in progress. 
The other is The Book of Artemas. This work is by an 
anonymous author (I thought I had guessed his identity 
until I found sympathetic references to Mr. Lloyd George 
and knew that my guess was incorrect), and it is published 
by the firm, hitherto not known to fame, of W. Westall. It 
has been out some little time and is creeping about in 
considerable numbers, assisted by favourable reviews, 
some of which have carefully abstained from saying pre- 
cisely what the book is. It is a skit on the chronicle-books 
of the Old Testament. Why that should be considered 
unmentionable I do not know. One would strongly resent 
a parody of the Gospels, but it is a very different thing 
indeed to object to a man “ taking off” the style and the 
substance of the bloody and grotesque histories of the ancient 
Jewish kingdoms. 


ak ae xr 


The book is a small one, divided into sixteen chapters, 
each split up into verses with headings, paragraph marks (€) 
and italicised words in the approved style. It begins: 


The words of Artemas of the scribes that were in Lon in the land 
of En. 

2. Of the things that were and of the things that were to be : 
concerning men and the things that men did do. 


After which we plunge straight into a discussion between 
Willi, king of Hu, and his son Mud. It is fully in cha- 
racter; as 

And Willi answered him, saying, Verily have I found favour in 


the sight of the Lord; and in my sight has the Lord also found 
favour. 


Next there is a description of the Land of En on the eve 
of war : 

4. { Now an House that is divided against itself will stand any- 

thing. And when men from the land of Ire took power into 


their own hands and did rule over En, there was no one amongst 
the ruled to say them nay. 


And then war breaks out. 


a Ed 


The chronology of the scribe Artemas is indifferent, and 
his skeleton of history is only intermittently clothed with 
flesh. He chooses rather to enlarge on those episodes and 
phases which seem to him picturesque. He is not, in fact, 
a scientific historian of the modern school, but a primitive 
who is still under the delusion that he ought to make his 
work readable. Here he is on the shortage of shipping, etc. : 


22. And the merchants did make them higher prices for the wares 
that they did sell ; and some did do 'so because it was forced upon 
them; and others did do so because they were greedy for the 
profits, wherefore they spake privily, the one unto the other, saying, 
See, brother, the opportunity is upon us. 


23. And because it was beyond them and they could devise no 
plan against it, therefore did all the rulers of the land hold them- 
selves aloof from all these things for a full two years. . . 


25. And when the people murmured, the rulers spake soft words 
unto them saying, Assuredly is your lot cast in an herd place ; 
even so, the straits of the men of Hu, are they not worse than 
yours? And because it was war, therefore were the people easily 


appeased. 


But he is better still on the scribes that waged the war on 
paper : 


28. And of these Belloc did write him for the great captains and 
for them in authority, that they might read and learn and receive 
his commandments. 

29. And Blatch did write him for the common soldier, wherefore 
the violence of his words was a thing for delight, demolishing all 
contrary argument. 

30. And Garv did write him so that all might read. And because 
there was nothing that this man did leave unwritten, therefore did 
those that followed him perforce forego their Sabbath meal. 

31. And there was also Horatio, being him that did for ever step 
into the breach; yea, even into the breach that was not there 
did he step; and he wrote concerning righteousness and blood. 


The admirable description of Lord Northcliffe is quite 
properly put into the chapter on rulers of En rather than 
in that on the journalists. 


cd % * 


The censor’s methods are engagingly described. After 
long debate and dispute he consents to a scheme for the 
better administration of his office. The new plan is that— 


10. After a thing had become known in the land of Hu for 
the space of thirty days, then would he deliberate in his mind con- 
cerning it. And if it seemed good unto him, after seven days had 
passed he would impart it unto the people. 


In the subsequent dissatisfaction of the people of En and 
the Admiralty’s muddle about the Jutland Battle a high 
level of Biblical language is reached. There are a few 
intentional lapses when the drink regulations are reached. 
The prophet’s feelings become too strong for him, and he 
permits himself phrases like “ And those that drank of the 
juice of the grape did become quick at the swallow, for 
the time that they did have, it was short.” This is redeemed 
in the next verse where those that live in tabernacles of 
stone and tin rejoice, saying, ““ Thus are the wicked pun- 
ished and the thirsty sent empty away.” The dejection of 
the rich husbandmen at the shortage of labour, and their 
relief when “certain women approached unto them and 
said, Wherefore are ye cast down, ye wealthy men of the 
fields ?”’ is very well described. There is an occasional 
lack of taste in some of the subsequent chapters which is 
rather annoying; the author’s cruder passages are never 
his best. But he ends in great form with a cryptic and 
proverbial chapter full of wise saws, modern instances, and 
strange imagery. There is no propaganda in the book ; 
but the author inclines very slightly to the Harmsworth 
view of the war, and is something of a misogynist. 


* * 


The publishing season is dead. Books of sorts are cer- 
tainly appearing. There were six columns of them in the 
Times list on Thursday. But, Lord (as Mr. Pepys says), they 
are not in my line. “ Drama” is represented by a trans- 
lation from Sardou. Under “ Literary” there is nothing 
at all. The poetry is insignificant, though it includes a 
series of sonnets on Malta, an unusual subject. The “Ani- 
mals’ Friend’ Cat Book ; Watt and the Steam Age ; A History 
of the United States (Vol. IV.); The Girls of Elville College ; 
The Journal of Genetics ; The Loosing of the Lion’s Whelps, 
and Other Stories; A Form of Service for Sunday Workers 
in the Fields, and 1001 Things a Mother Should Know are all, 
no doubt, admirably adapted for their special publics. 
But they are not for me; and, looking for a new book to 
read, I have to fall back on a war-book. This is A Secret 
Service Woman (Werner Laurie, 2s. net), by Henry de 
Halsalle, author of Degenerate Germany. I read this latter 
book, and I think that if Mr. de Halsalle ever desires to 
visit Germany after the war he would do best not to go 
under his own name—if, indeed, de Halsalle is his name. 
The new effort—described in the sub-title as The Confessions, 
Experiences and Opinions of Olga von Kopf, Germany's 
Principal Woman Spy—is not of equal strength. But it 
has its points. SoLtomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Jerry of theIslands. By Jack Lonpon. Millsand Boon. 6s. 
Curtis and Co. By Mrs. E. p—E M. Rupotr. Ward, Lock. 


5s, net. 
The White Rook. By J. B. Harris-Burtanp. Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. net. 


As works of Jack London continue to come from the 
press, they become increasingly difficult to review. They 
vary in quality, but, on the whole, they have the same 
merits and defects that the reading public must have 
summed up long ago. Jerry in Jerry of the Islands is a 
dog, and the Islands in question are cannibal islands. 
It was established by the book which made Jack London’s 
reputation in the first instance that he possessed an unusual 
power of interpreting the animal mind. Scientifically, it is 
of course impossible to tell whether such interpretations 
are just; but, artistically, it is not impossible. Though 
we cannot go to the dogs for confirmation of the feelings 
attributed to them, we can be convinced that that is how 
they feel. Jack London convinces us. His Jerry is a 
distinct creature, a character, not a mere parody or allegory 
of man—though his master alleges: ‘* There’s a sure 
enough human brain there behind those brown eyes.” 
He is different from human beings and different from other 
dogs: he is himself. But he is not so illuminatingly him- 
self as to add to Jack London’s reputation for the delineation 
of doggishness. So with the cannibals. They are good, 
efficient, workmanlike cannibals, but they will add nothing 
to their author’s reputation for the delineation of strange 
and violent kinds of men. To confess the truth, there was 
about most of Jack London’s latest work a certain sense 
of exhaustion. He appears to have been, consciously or 


subconsciously, afraid of repeating himself—and for the . 


excellent reason that he did, in essentials, repeat himself. 
He repeated his effects without improving on them. The 
danger of repetition he sought to combat in two ways 
by varying his themes, and by emphasizing his mannerisms. 
The first way is legitimate, the second illegitimate : neither 
of them is successful in dissipating that sense of exhaustion. 
Exaggerated violence of style has indeed the precisely 
opposite effect. Perhaps one can most easily understand 
this writer’s work by reference to the known facts of his 





life. He lived at high pressure, eagerly, enthusiastically, 
restlessly. He had a literary talent so original, vital and 


abundant that it deserved the name of genius, but he 
overworked it as he overworked his body. He died young, 
and there is no sign that had he lived he would have 
bettered, though he would certainly have increased, an 
output that was already astonishing in volume and variety. 
In Jerry of the Islands he has avoided almost entirely 
the strain of over-violent phrase. The book is well written, 
full of local colour and diverse movement, and though it 
will not rank high among his stories, it will not rank low. 
It can be recommended, even strongly recommended, to 
that large public which for many years has waited and 
appreciated Jack London’s work. In the Foreword, we 
are given ‘‘ assurance that the adventures of my dog hero 
in this novel are real adventures in a very real cannibal 
world.” The grimness of the cannibal method is only too 
convincingly rendered. There is, on the other hand, comic 
relief; and the language in which conversation is con- 
ducted between the white men and the savages is a comedy 
in itself. A ‘‘return boy” (that is, a “‘ native” being 
taken back to his home island after three years of contract 
labour) throws Jerry into the water, and is thus rebuked 
by Jerry’s master, the ship’s captain : 


me angry along you. Me angry big fella too 
Me angry along you any amount, What name 


** My word 
much along you. 


you fella boy make’m pickaninny dog belong along me walk about 
along water ?” 

How well could we have spared for more of this fascinating 
talk such lapses into sentimentality as this : 

And Captain Van Horn, who ruled the Arangi in bare legs, a loin 
cloth, and a sixpenny undershirt, and ran cannibal blacks back and 
forth in the blackbird trade with an automatic strapped to his body 
waking and sleeping and with his head forfeit in scores of salt-water 
villages and bush strongholds, and who was esteemed the toughest 
skipper in the Solomons where only men who are tough may continue 
to live and esteem toughness, blinked with sudden moisture in his eyes, 
and could not see for the moment the puppy that quivered all its 
body of love in his arms and kissed away the salty softness of his eyes. 


Give me golden-haired children, the patter of whose little 
feet is like a sunbeam in the home: give me heroines whose 
homely features are redeemed from plainness by a pair of 
fine eyes ; give me the hardened sinner who, at the sight of 
his mother’s photograph, turns his face to the wall and sobs 
like a little child—but spare me the strong, silent man who 
weeps above his dog. Not that I doubt he does it, or think 
less highly of him for doing it: what I cannot bear is that 
particular manner, that affectation of not being sentimental, 
which turns so simple a thing into the appearance of a 
literary “ stunt.”” The author, of course, was sincere about 
it. But 

Am I being “ high-browed ” over this? I can prescribe 
Curtis and Co. as a remedy for height of brow. I should think 
it must be the most unpretentious story in the world. It 
has the simplest of plots and the mildest of styles. It is 
about two sisters, one of whom marries a curate and the 
other marries a man in a small way of business, retail 
furnishing business. This business man is much distressed 
because he has had no education, has no intellectual or 
artistic interests, talks incorrectly and has different manners 
from his wife, who has been brought up in the lap of luxury 
and consents to marry him only because she has fallen on 
evil days and cannot stand the miseries of poverty. There 
are no heroics over her surrender. It is not romantically 
treated as a rare and amazing thing for a woman, under 
economic pressure and without any call of sexual love, to 
join her life with that of a man whom she likes and respects. 
On the contrary. Indeed, we might—were it fair to deduce 
a moral where none is obtruded on us—almost conclude, 
when we find how the Curtis marriage works out in the 
long run, that we are being taught there is something in 
the ‘“ Love-will-come-after-marriage” doctrine after all. 
A dangerous doctrine! But the marriage is not all plain 
sailing: the difficulties are as simple and artless as the 
rest of the story. The manner of the narrative certainly 
gives the scoffer some opportunities. Fairly common are 
sentences like this: 

With the aid of the housekeeper’s pillows and blankets a bed had 
been improvised on the floor and there lay the heavy frame of the 
owner of the name on the brass plate. 


Or this: 

Before her death she had given Winifred into her elder daughter's 
care, and begged her to take her place as far as layin her power. 
Or this: 


He was careful not to drink to excess, but he considered two or 
three glasses of champagne a necessary adjunct to a recherché meal. 





But there is some quality of sincerity, of reality, that in 
the long run triumphs over even such a style as this, Mrs. 
Rudolf has the power of making her people live, and of 
interesting us in their day-to-day experiences. 

For such stories as The White Rook there is one, and only 
one, test. Do we, once having started the story, insist on 
finishing it, carrying it to meals with us, and to bed? The 
range’ of interest is limited: there is no scope for niceties of 
character-drawing (though there are more of these in The 
White Rook than in most of its kind): the properties are 
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familiar—a lovely woman, married to a distinguished but 
disagreeable man much older than herself; mysterious 
death of disagreeable man (is it murder, accident or suicide ?); 
an Indian frontier fortress besieged; its commandant 
tempted to surrender by the presence in the fort of a sweet 
young English girl, rosebud type; a masterful and over- 
bearing peer; above all, a mysterious Chinaman. All 
depends on the skill with which these ingredients are mixed. 
Here they are mixed with considerable skill: I have found 
The White Rook to answer, in the most complete and satis- 
factory way, the test propounded above. It is really 
exciting. GERALD GOULD. 


MADAME ADAM 


Madame Adam. By WIinNirrep Stepnens. Chapman and 
Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


It is still a wonder to some that revolutionary France, 
where cranks had a freer hand than the world has ever given 
them elsewhere, should have produced at last a constitution 
which, beginning as a makeshift devised to gain time, has 
developed into the perfect expression of middle-class political 
ideas. Yet the odd and stodgy stability of the Third Re- 
public is probably due to nothing more than to the pre- 
carious balance caused by the diverging pulls of a great 
many fine and keen political intellects. The French have, 
at one time and another, if not recently, found in public 
affairs the stimulus to thought which we have found in 
games. No other modern people could have been so much 
influenced by Sieyés, who, without character, courage or 
reputation, ruled, as Acton says, by mere power of political 
thinking, the fortunes of the State. Some indication of this 
quality in the French mind appears in the story of Madame 
Adam. The successive crises of her life are the political 
crises through which France passed in the nineteenth century. 
The coup d état of 1851 receives more emphasis in this book 
than her unhappy first marriage; her greatest sorrow was 
the abandonment of La Revanche, her greatest joy the 
beginning of the present war. The death of her second husband 
left her still comparatively young and still beautiful, and 
rumour soon married her to Gambetta, whom previously she 
had helped to inspire; yet coldness came between them 
because of his pacific policy, and their irrevocable estrange- 
ment was caused by his meeting with Bismarck. It is odd 
to read how Gambetta’s rival for the affections of a beautiful 
woman ran to her with this unusual tale of his treachery. 

Juliette Lambert was born in 1836. The third chapter of 
this book is called quaintly, but with a suggestion strictly 
just, “*‘ Her First Revolution.’ She was eleven when Louis 
Philippe was tumbled out of France and she took no very 
effective part in the matter. But she did what she could. 
Her schoolfellows, we are informed, told one another that 
“Pheure des réformes a sonné”’ and made their playground 
ring with cries of *‘Vive la Réforme!” and “A bas Guizot !”’ 
Juliette persuaded them to club together to support one of 
the men whom the failure of the National Workshops left 
destitute. That school was a meet nurse for a political child. 
Her life thereafter was spent in continual business with 
national affairs ; and, like Diana Warwick, but unlike most 
other persons outside fiction, she contrived to sustain with 
success at once the parts of beauty, wit and Egeria. Her 
experience, like that of Diana, was such as naturally drives 
women to interference with the world of men, for her 
husband, a cut lower than Diana’s, was neither an official 
nor yet gentlemanly. He appropriated the profits on her 
first book Idées Anti-Prudhoniennes, and, after their 
separation, coolly offered to take 15,000 francs down in 
satisfaction of all his claims on her earnings. It gives the 
reader some comfort to learn that he died before this demand 


could be discussed. His widow married, not long after, the 
docile and Liberal politician, Edmond Adam. 

Events then drifted rapidly towards the war of 1870, 
and in the affairs which immediately preceded that catas- 
trophe Madame Adam played the part of nurse, almost of 
impresaria, for Gambetta. Her husband held office in the 
Government of National Defence, apparently as Prefect of 
Police, though Miss Stephens, overcome by the turbulence of 
the events which she describes, lets this appear by implica- 
tion and not by statement. In this episode, incidentally, 
we hear of the first recorded Minister of Munitions, M. Dorian, 
the Minister of Public Works, who, quite in the vein of his 
illustrious successors, was persuaded that, if he left office, 
not another cannon, not a single bullet more would be 
manufactured. Adam resigned in protest against what he 
thought a breach of faith on the part of the Government, 
but Dorian, though implored by wife, son and daughter, 
determined, in a curiously phrased resolution, that he would 
sacrifice his dignity and keep his place. 

After these exciting scenes came the peace, the Commune 
and the settlement. Then Madame Adam, her husband dead 
and Gambetta estranged, removed a little from active inter- 
vention in politics. Her salon grew lighter, if less powerful, 
as statesmen gave way to men of letters; and in 1879 she 
founded La Nouvelle Revue, which she carried on for twenty 
years. She herself continued in its pages the campaign 
against Germany, but she used it for other purposes also 
and was the first editor to publish Pierre Loti, Paul Bourget 
and Anatole France. Her inclination after 1870 led her 
more and more persistently towards nationalism; and 
perhaps her conversion to the Catholic faith marks that 
obscure moment when Catholicism and the old Liberal spirit 
ran together into the national channel in France in a merging 
that has probably changed the history of the world. 

Madame Adam is a remarkable figure indeed, the type of 
the great woman of the past, who worked through a salon, 
reaching forward to the great woman of to-day and to- 
morrow, who works through a newspaper. Miss Stephens is 
perhaps a little too much impressed by the picturesque 
possibilities of her subject and does not tell us enough of 
Madame Adam’s ideas and her expression of them ; but she 
has produced a vivid, readable book, frankly and modestly 
founded on the memoirs of its subject. We might add that 
Osman Pasha would be surprised, and possibly a little hurt, 
if he knew that Miss Stephens had described Skobeleff as 
“the heroic defender of Plevna.” 


A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The Future of Constantinople. By Leonarp S. Woo yr. 


Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Woolf, it will be remembered, was the writer of the re- 
ports on an International Authority and International Govern- 
ment in the volume entitled International Government, prepared 
for the Fabian Research Department two years ago. The 
first of these reports, followed by a project by a Fabian 
Committee for a Supernational Authority for the prevention 
of future wars, appeared as supplements to Tue New 
STATESMAN in July, 1915. The little volume before us 
consists of an example of International Government and 
an argument for its application to Constantinople and the 
Straits. 

The example in point is that of the Danube Commission. 
Readers of Mr. Woolf's earlier volume will be aware of 
the widespread extension of international government 
during the last century. The co-operative principle has 
been applied by States far more widely than is generally 
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realised, especially in the management of water highways. 
The author gives a list of no fewer than eighteen important 
rivers, freedom of navigation on which is now assured 
either by international government or by international 
guarantee. The Treaty of Paris of 1856 took the administra- 
tion of the Danube away from the six nations which had 
hitherto nominally controlled its navigation and set up 
in their place two Commissions. One, the European 
Commission, contained representatives of seven States, 
of which only two had any direct interest in, or rights over, 
the territory within the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
The other was the Riverain Commission, membership 
of which was to be confined to representatives of the seven 
riverain States and Principalities. The European Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction was to be from Isakchta to the sea, 
and it was to exist for only two years. The Riverain 
Commission was to manage the rest of the river permanently, 
and to take over the European Commission’s stretch as soon 
as it had carried out its task of making the mouth of the 
Danube navigable. The results are instructive. The 
Riverain Commission never put in any work at all, and 
“the very different history of its sister Commission leads 
one to the inevitable conclusion that this failure was due 
to the fact that the Riverain Commission was not con- 
stituted on the principles of a sound and complete inter- 
nationalism.” It was, in fact, not a case of international 
government, but condominium. The temporary European 
Commission was so successful that in 1865, again in 1878, 
in 1881, and 1883 its powers were enlarged. Sandbanks 
and pirates were abolished, piers, lighthouses, and hospitals 
were built, and the mouth of the Danube—once “a grave- 
yard of wrecked ships ”’—rapidly became a well-lighted and 
safe highway for shipping. 

The success of the Danube Commission was dué to the 
fact that the majority of the nations it represented had 
no direct interests in the territories under its jurisdiction. 
“This principle is a sine qua non of success for 
Constantinople.” The city on the Bosphorus is not Turkish, 
it is a conglomerate. Its strategical importance has been 
exaggerated ; but its geographical position has made it 
very attractive to those who would rule the earth. In 
its future government by the whole world Mr. Woolf sees 
one guarantee, however slight, for the future peace of the 
whole world. For some interesting suggestions as to the 
government of Constantinople itself, and the management 
of the Straits, we must refer readers to the book itself. 
If, as the author alleges, most people will find the work 
of the Danube Commission “ portentously boring,” it must 
be because they select other expositors than Mr. Woolf. 


M. BOURGET’S LAST NOVEL 


Lazarine. By Paut Bourcet. Plon-Nourrit. Fes. 3.50. 


M. Bourget’s novel is methodically laid out, into three 
parts: Les Personnages, La Tragedie, and Le Dénouement. 
One looks for a close-woven, inevitable tragic drama, and 
the construction is indeed very careful; yet the Tragedie 
does not follow necessarily from the Personnages, 
nor the Dénouement from the Tragedie. The persons are 
Robert Graffeteau, a mercantile aristocrat, a young and 
successful banker, now Captain, decorated for gallantry, 
invalided at Hyéres. His divorced wife, Thérése, a syren, 
a degenerate, an opium-smoker, thoroughly corrupt and 
odiously fascinating. Her lover, de Faverolles, a titled 
embusqué, a weak voluptuary further debauched by his 
mistress. Lazarine Emery, a virgin of county-family 
antecedents; and her father, a retired colonel with a taste 
for country life 4 l’'anglaise. There is also the elder sister 





of Lazarine, who offers epistolary sympathy and advice ; and 
a blinded officer, a friend of Graffeteau, whose steadfast 
Catholicism presents a contrast with the scepticism of the 
hero. The Emerys are ignorant of Graffeteau’s past; he 
knows that they, as fervent Christians, would regard his 
legal divorce as invalid; yet he cannot deprive himself 
of the society of Lazarine. At this point Thérése appears ; 
hating her husband, but jealous and still desiring him, she 
goes straight to the house of the Emerys, and lays the facts, 
decidedly perverted to present Robert in the most un- 
favourable light, before Lazarine. Having blocked Robert’s 
progress in this direction, she attempts, in a midnight 
assignation, to seduce him. Robert comes only in the hope 
of extracting from her a letter to Lazarine withdrawing the 
grosser allegations against him; but he finds himself gradu- 
ally paralysed by the physical fascination of his former 
wife. She uses very potent perfumes. As he feels himself on 
the verge of surrender, he spies a revolver on her table. He 
seizes it; she smiles confidently, and in the last stage of 
despair he shoots her dead. 

The secrecy of the meeting prevents any suspicion from 
falling upon Robert ; and he is now free, in the eyes of the 
Church as well as in the eyes of the law, to marry whom he 
pleases. But he is a murderer, a dishonour to the Army. 
He returns to the trenches and is killed in action. Lazarine, 
who has divined the truth of the mysterious death of Thérése, 
yet does not reprobate her lover ; she learns with joy that he 
has at the end recanted his free-thinking and died in 
the Faith; and she thinks of him thereafter as her eternal 
fiancé. 

Propaganda need not spoil a novel, and Lazarine is not a 
spoilt novel. We may be bored by Duchatel, the pious blinded 
officer, but we can put up with him. And Lazarine’s sister on 
the subject of marriage is very sound : “ de vraies fiancailles 

. ce n’est pas une ivresse de coeur . . c’est le don mutual 
de toute une vie, de toute cette effrayante longueur de la vie.” 
In the struggle between the desire for happiness and the fact 
of marriage which is something more than merely a Christian 
dogma, M. Bourget has really found what is most sincere 
and moving in his book. The novel is not spoilt by M. 
Bourget’s views. It is uninteresting simply because it is 
the natural result of M. Bourget’s literary method. 

Probably the best book that M. Bourget ever wrote was 
his “ Essais de psychologie contemporaine.” These studies of 
the writers of the ’70’s and °80’s were precise, without being 
dogmatic ; they were solid without the heaviness of Taine or 
Brunetiére, for they manifested M. Bourget’s talent of 
analysis in company with the talent of curiosity. He was 
independent and solitary ; he was interested in his subjects ; 
his voyage was a voyage of discovery. 

What has since happened to M. Bourget, in fact, has been 
the disappearance of the sense of curiosity. Curiosity 1s 
suppleness, it is tolerance, it is the source of unbiased 
judgment as well as of enthusiasm and feeling. M. Bourget 
has gratified his taste for analysis; and his interest im 
analysis exceeds his interest in the material for analysis. 
With such anatomists as Racine and Stendhal life has an 
interest to which analysis is never quite adequate ; there is 
always something unexplored. But where once the desire 
to understand and explain outweighs curiosity, the author 
restricts himself more and more; he confines himself to 
analysing what he has put together ; his characters become 
easily exhausted, because the writer can extract no more 
than he has deliberately put in. M. Bourget is not interested 
in his characters at any particular moment ; hence when he 
dissects their feelings for us, he can tell us little that we do 
not know already, and at times hardly escapes platitude. 

Of Thérése, when she wants to seducé Robert : 

Et alors c’etait une Jassitude, un écceurement, une nausée de son 

existence, si terne, si morne dans son apparente fantaisie ! 
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Of Robert, after he has killed Thérése : 

Les actes d’extréme violence, méme prémedités, laissent toujours 

celui qui les a commis étonné devant leur accomplissement. 

There are pages of this. It is all a little beside the point. 
And after all, however carefully M. Bourget evolves his 
consequences, they are never quite convincing—neither the 
murder, nor Robert’s attitude or Lazarine’s attitude after- 
wards—because we are never made to understand particular 
feelings at particular moments. It would be a mistake 
to say that M. Bourget’s method simplifies too much, for 
one cannot be too simple; his method generalises to 
such an extent that all sense of movement is lost ; a paralysis 
from which even a pistol-shot cannot arouse us. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Poems of Michael Lermontoff. By E. N. Sremnarr, LL.D. Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 

There already exists a good translation of Lermontov’s famous 
Song of the Merchant Kalashnikov. Mr. Steinhart here gives trans- 
lations of three other poems: The Prophet, The Fugitive, and The 
Angel. Besides the translations he supplies Russian texts, intro- 
duction, notes, biography and glossary. Unfortunately his mastery 
of English is not quite great enough for the task. ‘* Taken as a whole,” 
he says, ‘‘ the poetry and prose of Lermontoff is melancholic, sad, 
pessimistic ; but it is not a sadness as of the shedding of bitter tears 
nor a pessimism pretending to incorporate the Nirvana.” Again: 
‘* The frames of this little book do not allow me to give the poet’s 
biography in that sense of the word. ‘This could certainly be written 
in volumes.” His verse translation may be exemplified by the first 
two stanzas of The Prophet : 

Since I was gifted by the Lord 
As prophet and as singer, 

In eyes of men I read the Book 
Of sin, of vice, of anger. 


And I began to teach and sing 

Of truth and brother love, 

But in reward my neighbours all 

Nothing but stones me gave. 
This, we feel, will scarcely do. 


Letters from a Father to His Son. By J.R. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

It is difficult to believe that these letters were genuinely addressed 
by a father to his son, just beginning life at the. University. Internal 
evidence seems to discredit the fiction,as when, to take one example, 
the father counsels care in the choice of study after the son has gone 
up and makes no reference to discussions on the subject that must 
have taken place previously. At any rate, we trust that the book is 
fiction ; for some of these letters would be positively ghoulish if they 
were addressed to a real person. In one of them the father excuses 
himself for having sent his son to a public school, describes all public 
schools as worthless and harmful and adds cheerfully : “ I hope that 
you will realise that your time for learning is very short and that up 
till now it has been wasted.”’ In another he says: ‘‘ Go to the offices 
in the City of London and enquire who are the men who, starting 
without anything, are now the heads of large concerns. You will find 
no University men.” For the rest, these letters are superficial and 
rather self-satisfied disquisitions on Class Prejudices, the Kikuyu 
Controversy, and other such questions which vexed us before 
the war. The undergraduate who received them does not seem to have 
replied ; there are no traces of discussion in any of the letters. And on 
the whole he was right ; for while the father’s arguments are generally 
pretty sound they never show enough intellectual depth or penetration 
to be worth discussing. 


s, Literary and Political. By J.H.Batrour Browne, K.C. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

The climax of Mr. Browne’s book is probably reached in the state- 
ment in the thirtieth chapter that ‘‘ W. E. Gladstone was unques- 
tionably a remarkable man.’ This chapter also contains a series of 
remarks on other great figures, who are introduced in the following 
style: ‘* I have almost no right to remember Palmerston, for he died 
in 1865. . . . George Canning was a man of great ability and wit before 
my time. . . . Of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, except what the 
newspapers told me I knew very little. . . . I saw (W. E. Forster) in 
committee and know what he said in an address on the Colonies. His 
Life was written by Wemyss Reid. . . . I saw but never knew John 
Stuart Mill. . . . Goschen I only met once at dinner and as he was a 
great man and I was inconsiderable, I sat a long way from him at table 
and could not even eavesdrop his conversation.” The book is full of 
pleasant and illuminating memories of this sort and must have given 
the author great pleasure in the writing. Several of the jokes quoted 
from Sydney Smith and Theodore Hook are quite good. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been much brighter as a whole, 
M but the bulk of the business is in speculative 
stocks. The anticipation expressed here last 
week that some developments were pending in the Dunlop 
Tyre group has been fulfilled, and a circular has been 
issued to shareholders offering to purchase their shares 
at £4 each. They have jumped to about £4 5s., and, later 
on, will probably go higher. It is not generally known 
that this company possesses the largest rubber-producing 
undertaking in the British Empire. The Brazil Railway 
reorganisation scheme is now out. It is involved, but 
seems fair to all security-holders, and it does not mean 
any reduction in capital, the chief feature being that the 
various debenture stocks will be converted into non- 
cumulative income bonds, carrying interest a half per cent. 
higher than at present, but payable only if earned. 
About one and a-half millions sterling of new money will 
be provided by French interests—which are more concerned 
in the Brazil Railway Company than those of any other 
nationality. 
* * * 

The threatened strike of engine-drivers, now happily 
averted, draws attention to the changed outlook for home 
railways. The wage increases already granted represent 
an augmented annual expenditure of twenty-five millions. 
The total amount distributed for 1913 in the shape of 
dividends on ordinary and deferred stocks was seventeen 
and three-quarter millions. Therefore, as things are, the 
whole of the ordinary dividends on home railway stocks 
have disappeared—and more than that! Sir Albert 
Stanley has announced, apropos of the threatened strike, 
that Government control will continue in any event a year 
or two after the war, so for the next two years existing 
dividends are probably assured. After that, their continu- 
ance could only be achieved if rates were to be raised 
appreciably, and this will not be easy in the times that 
we shall be experiencing then. Labour’s demands, mean- 
while, are not likely to become less pressing. Present 
quotations, while showing the steady fall that has all along 
been predicted in these notes, are far from reflecting the 
worsening of the position (London and North-Western 
Ordinary, which in December, 1915, was 102}, and in May, 
1916, 100}, is still as high as 92) and will almost certainly 
go a good deal lower when the public realises that already 
the margin of profits out of which the ordinary dividends 
were paid has wholly disappeared. 


* * * 


A fortnight ago attention was drawn here to the remark- 
able results shown by some of the brewery companies. 
Reports issued since then show that the prosperity in the 
“* trade ” has been general, but in many cases the information 
given is so scanty or so concealed as to render it impossible 
to make a.real comparison between the results of last year 
and previous years. Whitbread and Co. distribute 7 per cent. 
on their ordinary shares, as compared with 2 per cent. during 
the two preceding years. Bass’s report does not show as 
great a profit as Guinness’s, which was mentioned here a 
fortnight ago. While Bass’s should continue to benefit by 
the higher prices it is able to charge its customers, it will not 
derive any advantage from the increase in the output of beer 
that has been granted by the Government, for it has declined 
to brew low-gravity beer, or “ Government ale.” That 
Scotland is no different from Ireland and England in the 
matter of brewery profits is shown by the balance-sheet of 
the Edinburgh firm of Wm. McEwan, which has all but 
doubled its profits, showing £159,336, as compared with 
£87,707 a year ago. It is stated also that the profits of the 
trade are not confined to brewers, but that the retailers have 
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made more money during the last two years than has been 
the case for twenty years past. The following table is 
interesting, as it shows the rise that has occurred in brewery 
stocks during the past year and also shows the quotation 
just prior to the outbreak of war. Two distillery company 
shares are included :— 


27 July, Lowest Present 
1914. Price, Price. 
1916. 
Allsopp Ordinary ea -- £10 £7 10s. £15 5s. 
Colchester Brewing os ee 30s. 22s. 6d. Sls. 104$d. 
Guinness .. ee +e -» £380 £220 £271 
City of London Brewery oe —— £24 10s. £65 
Benskin’s (Watford) 5% Pref. .. 56s.3d. 238.9d. 62s. 6d. 
Seager, Evans (Distillers oo 30a, a. 9s. 9d. 25s. 9d. 
Distillers Co. ee ee -. £17 10s. £138 9s. £20. 
* * * 


About eleven years ago a great deal of commotion was 
raised by a certain section of our Press against the establish- 
ment in this country of a soap trust. This arose out of the 
proposed amalgamation of Lever Bros. with Joseph Watson, 
and the Press campaign was the result of legal proceedings in 
which certain newspapers had to pay heavy damages. Now, 
with hardly any Press comment whatsoever, the two 
businesses combine, Lever Bros. having secured control of 
Watson’s by acquiring the bulk of that Company’s Ordinary 
Shares. Watson’s is one of the oldest soap manufacturing 
businesses in the country, its foundation dating back to 
1850. Its paid-up capital is £1,365,600. Lever’s now control 
the greater part of the soap business of the country, they 
having absorbed during the last few years Benjamin Brooke 
(“Monkey Brand”), R. J. Hudson, the Vinolia Company, 
Hodgson and Simpson, A. and F. Pears, and Joseph Watson’s. 
In fact, the only really important soap concerns that one 
can call to mind which are not now controlled by Lever’s 
are the one or two which are controlled by Brunner, 
Mond and Co, . . ° 


About ten years ago the attention of many thinking 
people was drawn to Burma by that remarkable book, 
entitled The Soul of a People, by the late H. Fielding Hall. 
In this work the author praised in the most glowing terms 
the life of a simple people. Attention of quite a different 
character—and, of its nature, much more diffused—is now 
being drawn to Burma, not on account of the simplicity of 
the people, but on account of the riches of the material 
resources of the country. The main item of export is rice, of 
which no less than £8,000,000 sterling in value is exported in 
a single year. Rubber planting has proved to be very 
successful in that country, as is shown by the splendid report 
issued a week or two ago by the Mergui Crown Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., and the United Kingdom now imports 
annually from Burma over 2,000,000 Ib. of rubber. The 
attention of capitalists is, however, being directed still more 
to the mineral riches of the country, and the two companies 
which now loom large in the public eye are the Burma Oil 
Company and the Burma Corporation. The former is a 
Glasgow undertaking and has large oil properties, refineries 
and pipe lines. It enjoys practically the monopoly of the 
supply of kerosene oil to India and pays dividends at the rate 
of 30 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, on its ordinary 
share capital of nearly £2,000,000 sterling. The Burma Cor- 
poration owns mining leases over some quite extraordinary 
properties, according to the accounts that are given as to 
their lead and silver ore contents. In one of these the 
“ Chinaman ” ore body is stated to contain 3,644,000 tons, 
assaying per ton—25‘2 oz. silver, 27°4 per cent. lead, 20°3 
per cent. zinc and 0°5 per cent. copper. The Company is 
carrying out general prospecting operations, and in addition 
to large ironstone and coal areas, it has discovered various 
other bodies of ore. Burma contains some of the largest 
known deposits of wolfram, from which tungsten and other 
valuable metals are derived, and it is freely predicted that 
this country will be one of the greatest metal producers in the 
world, One wonders, however, how Mr. Fielding Hall would 
have felt about it. Emi Davres. 
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WELFARE WORK IN FACTORIES. 


‘THE HOME OFFICE is now pressing employers to intro- 

duce various forms of ‘‘ Welfare Work,”’ for the health and comfort 
of their operatives; and 600 salaried Welfare Supervisors, mostly 
women, have already been appointed. 

Enquirers at The Fabian Bookshop can be supplied with particulars 
of the latest and most authoritative publications on any subject, 
and any book in print by whomsoever published will be sent by post 
or rail on receipt of remittance. The undermentioned books are 
recommended to those interested in ‘“‘ Welfare Work ”’:— 


WELFARE WORK. By E. Dororuea Provup. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. By EDWARD 
CADBURY. Price 5s. net (postage 6d.). 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Price 1s. (postage 1d.). 

REPORT UPON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF WEL- 
FARE SUPERVISORS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
Price 3d. (postage }d.). 


25 Torsint, STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


TRAINING FOR WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 


A special course of training for Welfare Supervisors is being arranged 
by the Ratan Tata Department of Social Science and Administration, 
University of London, with the assistance of the Health and Welfare 
Section of the Ministry of Munitions. 

The course will be held at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, and will extend over nine months (October to June) 
Tt will include both theoretical instruction and practical work. 

The theoretical instruction will be arranged under the following 
headings :— 

I. INDUSTRIAL AND Socrat Lire.—(a) Industrial and Social Development down to 
modern times. (b) Modern complexities and their causes. (c) Governmental and 
voluntary efforts to meet the new difficulties during the past hundred years. (d) The 
econemic factors involved, (e) The new situation created by the war. 

II, GenzraL ConpDITIONS OF THE MAINTENANCE OF HeEattTH.—(a) The general 
processes of life. (6) Human anatomy and physiology. (c) Disease and its causes. 

III. InpusTRIAL AND SociAL ORGANISATION IN DETAIL.—(a) Powers and functions of 
Ceatral and Local Government. (6) Methods and aims of Employers’ and Workers 
Associations. (c) The organisation of the factory, and of factory production. (d) 
Special conditions relating to juvenile workers. (e) Relations of welfare work to other 
organisations. 

IV, Speciat ConDITIONS UPON WHICH THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH IN FACTORY 
AND HOME DEPENDs.—(a) Ventilation, lighting, temperature, clothing, cleanliness, etc. 
(b) Relation of the individual to the work : training ; stimulus; fatigue and efficiency 
(c) The health of the individual. 

V. Tue Duties oF a Lapy SuPERINTENDENT OR WELFARE SUPERVISOR. 

Fee for the whole course, £12 12s. For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
London School of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, W.C. 2 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TRAINING IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


A nine months’ course of training in “* Welfare Supervision in Factories,"’ consisting 
of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the Prospectus 
and further information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on appli- 
cation to W. M. Gresons, Registrar. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the present demand 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 
for voluntary workers and others, extending over a longer period, has been arranged. 
Full particulars may be had on application in writing to the Director or Stupies, 
56 Bedford Street, N. Liverpool. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LoNDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Sociat Eco- 
nomics and Socia Eruics has been arranged in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society's Scheme of Training in Social Work. 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October Sth, at10a.m. A part-time 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further particulars apply to the Principac. 








EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, , WB 


RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 
Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 
Special courses for experienced teachers. Training of social workers for the 
tional work ted with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs. 

Mackenzie, M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsuam, B.Sc 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FacuLTies.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES; 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


ScHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medieal School Courses of Instruction are arragged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licemsing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application to the Secretary OF THE UNIVERsITY. 


LEEDS 


UNIVERSITY 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 1. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
_ Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a year's professi training for dary teachers. The includes pre - 
tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins September 22nd. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
ee ened on application to the Principat, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
ge. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).— Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Studentsare for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma in 

Theology. Fees—Resident from {90a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. A 

certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for competition at 

an examination held annually in May. Next Session October 3rd.—For Calendar 

aad further particulars apply to the Principat, Wes’ College, Hampstead. N.W. 3. 

FrROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. 


Arthur G. Symonds. M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan F 
apply to the Principal, Miss LAwRENcE. ” ~ 


past LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 


Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Sc . 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar. post oy oh 














. post free from RecisTrar. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be Opened as an 
experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES 


Open-air Classes, to include Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music A 


ciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Thine 
Laundry & 








Miss K. haoonen | Eoheseee’ ty - > 9 ae 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





KING'S COLLEGE (:oxpox's) HOSPITAL 


GREAT 
PATRON: H.M. THE KING. 


1916. 
Out-Patient Attendances. 


106,000 





In-Patients. 
5,848 SOLDIERS. 
2,498 CIVILIANS. 











HELP Us TO CARRY ON. £15,000 a year required. 


Contributions, —_ or small, should be sent to the Hon. Treas., 
King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 5. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 
(Close te Southampton Row.) 
HAND-MADE POTTERY, SMOCKS, 
JERKINS AND CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 











MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS, 
EDUCATED WOMEN WANTED FOR TRAINING. 


The Ministry of Munitions invites applications from 
women of education for training in Engineering Work 
involving accuracy and a certain degree of skill. There 
are many openings in Aircraft and other Factories. 

Applicants should be between the ages of 18 and 35, 
not less than 5ft. 2ins. in height, and of good physique. 

Maintenance grants are payable during training and 
tailway fares allowed to those living at a distance. 


LONDON (Five Centres), Ministry of Munitions, Training 
Section, 6 Whitehall Gardens, S.W.r. 

GILLINGHAM Technical Institute, R. Wills, Esq., Principal, 2 
Military Road, Chatham. 

PORTSMOUTH Municipal Technical College, Oliver Freeman, 
Esq., Principal, Municipal Technical College, Portsmouth. 

READING University College, H. Maryon, Esq., Secretary, 
University College, Readin 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS Technical School, Dr. J. Lister, Principal 
Technical School, Tunbridge Wells. 
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MANCHESTER BABIES’ HOSPITAL. 
WANTED, LADY SUPERINTENDENT. Salary £100. Apply, 


with particulars of training and experience, to Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sipnery 
McDouca tt, Tiverton Hale, Cheshire. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (University of London). 
PILCHER RESEARCH LABORATORY.—Applications are invited for a 
limited number of places in the Pilcher Research Laboratory attached to Bedford 

College for Women. Places are available for post-graduate work in Science or in Arts, 
preference being given to research in Science, and, at the present time, to any investigation 
connected with the War. Applicants must state their qualifications, the nature of the 
research, and the period for which application is made. Further information may be 
obtained from the Principat, Bedford College, Regent's Park, N.W.1. 


RESH VEGETABLES FROM THE GROWER.—The Misses 

ALLEn-Brown, The Violet Nurseries, Henfield, Sussex, will send a selection of 

fresh Vegetabl P Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Tomatoes, Carrots, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, etc.—on receipt of a postal order for 6s. and upwards. Market prices. 
Carriage free. Supplies will be sent regularly once or twice a week as desired. 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROP LITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions fro rata. | 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should | 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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INVESTMENT. 
54 EXCHEQUER 
BONDS. 


ENS OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE in the 
British Isles desire an investment where their money 1s 
absolutely secure and which will ultimately be paid back to 
them pound for pound in cash, while they get a dividend of 
5% per annum. Such an opportunity is presented to them in 


5% EXCHEQUER BONDS. 


The Government guarantees to repay, pound for pound, in 1919 or 1922, as the investor 
prefers, any amount invested in 5°/, Exchequer Bonds, and further will pay interest every six 
months at the rate of 5°/, per annum on the amount invested. Could any investment be more 
secure, or worthy of respect ? Should you, at any time, desire to realise the Bonds, a banker, 
or any member of the Stock Exchange, will arrange the matter for you, or if you buy it through 
the Post Office, the Post Office will do it for you. 











DEATH DUTIES. 


AVE you invested sufficient money in 


TO HOLDERS OF FOREIGN 
) 5 % Exchequer Bonds to enable your 


SECURITIES. 





AVE you examined your List of 

Foreign Securities to see whether you 
can help your country by selling some 
of them and thus be able to invest in 
5% Exchequer Bonds ? 








Executors to pay all the Death Duties in this 
security ? If you hold 5 % Exchequer Bonds 
there will be no need for them to sell out 
stocks at a loss because 5% Exchequer 
Bonds are accepted as the equivalent for 
cash in payment of Death Duties. 











THESE BONDS ARE ALSO ACCEPTED AS THE EQUIVALENT OF 
CASH IN PAYMENT OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX OR MUNITIONS LEVY. 











If you have £5 to £50 to invest. 


OU can geta Bond for £5 or for £20 

or for £50 from any Money Order 
Post Office, or from a Banker, or your 
Local War Savings Committee will see that 
you get what you want. 








If you have £100 or over to invest. 
ET a prospectus from any Stockbroker 
or Banker or senda cheque direct to the 

Bank of England. You can get either Bearer 
Bonds or Registered Bonds as you prefer. 
Interest on Registered Bonds is paid without 
deduction for Income Tax. 

















THEREFORE BUY 


5% EXCHEQUER BONDS 


The Safest Investment in the World. 
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